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Pianos 
A Delight to Every Home 


Uprights $400 up 
Grands $675 up 


Victor- 
Victrolas 


MOST COMPLETE 
STOCK OF MACHINES 
AND RECORDS 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO. 


162 Boylston Street, 35 Arch Street, Boston 
Stores in all principal New England cities 4 


‘AcheSPains 


' vanish quickly after applying the 
powerfully efficient antiseptic liniment 
Absorbine, Jr. Don’t experiment— 

_ use Absorbine, Jr., first, which saves 
time and money—only a few: drops 
usually required to do the work. 


Absorbine: 


THE eeeee etic LINIMENT 


— Does ouvling usually expected of a high- 
_ grade liniment and in addition is a pa 
_ antiseptic and germicide. Its germicidal prop- 
erties have been verified time and again by 
- competent chemical laboratories and in actual 
practice. Being a germicide makes 
Absorbine, Jr., a better liniment 
and increases its usefulness, 
Absorbine, Jr., is purely herbal and 
om safe to use anywhere. It is a 


clean, pleasant preparation—does not 
stain or leave a greasy residue. 


$1.00 a bottle at druggists 
or postpaid 


ALiberal Trial Bottle "be mailed 
on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
359 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 
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Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 





be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- | «« 


logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


HT 
ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. |e course 
with Household Science. College Preparatio 
Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 








Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The 
first school devoted so/e/y to Normal Domestic Science training. 
Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 18,1917. Ad. 


dress Mrs. F. A. Wethered, 158 Institute Road, Worcester, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Summer Term—June 25-August 3. Courses in Chem- 
istry, Economics and Sociology, Education, English, French, Ger- 
man, History, Latin, Mathematics, Physics, Spanish. Climate 
unsurpassed for summer work. For bulletin giving full information 
address The Dean of the College of Arts & Sciences, Orono, Me. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
to study. ceed f aaieg a ip athletics, 38rd year. 
For catalogue, address Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Prin. 
Bordentown, N.J. Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 











4 Beauties. Reasonable. Tel. 2927-W. 
Toy Pomeranians 360 Brookline St., Cambridge, Mass. 





THE SILVER LINING 


T is seldom that one is able to find a bright 
side of the Reign of Terror, but a touching 
incident of prison life during the Revolu- 

tion that appears in Mr. Hector Fleischmann’s 
book, Behind the Scenes in the Reign of ‘Terror, 
shows that friendship and generosity were to 
be found in the darkest places. 
| .The Citizen Boivin, a wine merchant of 
Porte Bernard, says an extract that Mr. 
Fleischmann translated from the Tableau des 
Prisons de Paris, was accused of having al- 
lowed the sale of the numéraire in his house. 
| He had already been interrogated before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal; he was about to 
appear there a second time to be sentenced. 
| One morning he was summoned; he went off. 
We were not without disquiet as to the issue 
of his sentence. At length we heard he was 
| acquitted. He arrived himself about five 
|o’clock in the afternoon, and confirmed the 
| good tidings, adding: 

‘*T was acquitted on surety; they required 
one thousand crowns; not having them I 
offered to sign a bond for a much larger 
amount; I was refused. I must get the sum 
demanded, otherwise I shall stop in prison 
until I have got it.’’ 

Logette, a. business man living in the Rue 
de la Chanvriére, noticing his embarrassment, 
said; 

‘*Ts that all you want to be free? Here are 
one thousand crowns; go and enjoy that pre- 
cious gi 

‘*Permit me, at any rate, to give you my note 
of hand. ’’ 

**No, the word of an honest man suffices 
me. ” 

Tears of gratitude were the benefactor’s re- 
ward; they embraced, and during the melting 
scene Logette himself seemed the obliged 
party. 

Meanwhile the news had spread through the 
prison that Boivin would have to remain there 
until he found one thousand crowns for his 
surety. Vanhove, senior, who was playing 
piquet with Fleury, heard of it; he pulled 
out his pocketbook, crying: 

‘*How glad I am! I can manage the amount. 
I’ve got about forty-five hundred livres; fif- 
teen hundred will be enough for the period I 
reckon on remaining in prison. Where is he?’’ 

He ran off to offer. him the money, but 
Boivin had gone. He learned that Logette had 
anticipated him; he consoled himself for 
having been unable to oblige a brother by 
reflecting that there was in the prison a man 
whom fortune had placed in the position of 
coming to the succor of an unfortunate fellow. 

Prisons were formerly almost always the 
schools for crime; ours had become one for 
well-doing. How often did not the wealthy 
Dupontet go about rousing the sensibilities of 
the arrested by picturing to them a heart- 
rending picture of the misfortunes and urgent 
needs of some of our comrades! And I must 
say his efforts were not fruitless; indigence 
was helped and never humiliated. 

One day a straw prisoner (pailleux), whose 
honesty was commendable, was acquitted by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. The decree grant- 
ing compensation to citizens whose innocence 
had been established was not yet in existence; 
the unhappy wretch was absolutely naked. He 
had a journey of twenty leagues to go afoot in 
order to reach his home. A collection was 
made; he was at once equipped from head to 
foot; he was given the wherewithal to return 
to his domestic hearth; and as the result of 
the collection had been considerable, the sur- 
plus was distributed among the other pailleux 
(straw prisoners), who in their gratitude offered 
up vows for their benefactors. 


i 
A POLITICAL RING 


EGARD rings,’’ or rings set with the 
stones ruby, emerald, garnet, amethyst, 
ruby and diamond, the initial letters of 

which spell the word ‘‘regard,’’ and engage- 

ment rings set with stones the initial letters of 
which spell the name of either of the betrothed, 
are so well known at present as not to evoke 
special comment, but the use of this same 
device for political agitation, of which Mr. 

George Frederick Kunz gives an example in 

his book, Rings, is quite unusual. 

About 1830, he says, when popular feeling 
was roused to the highest pitch by the agita- 
tion for the repeal of the Corn Laws, many 
rings were set with the following stones, the 
initial letters forming the word ‘‘repeal’’ : 

Ruby, emerald, pearl, emerald, amethyst, 
lapis lazuli. 

An Irishman, who owned such a ring, noted 
one day that the lapis lazuli had fallen out, 
and took the ring to a jeweler in Cork to have 
the missing stone replaced. When the work 


*| was completed, the owner, seeing that the 


jeweler had set a topaz in place of a lapis 
lazuli, protested against the substitution; but | * 
the jeweler induced him to accept the ring as 
it was by the witty explanation that it now 
read ‘‘repeat,’’ and that if the agitation were 
often enough repeated the repeal would come 
of itself. 
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A. SHUMAN 6G CO. 


GET THE BOY 


A KNOCKABOUT SUIT 
FOR SPRING 


COPYRIGHTED AND MANUFACTURED: 
EXCLUSIVELY BY A.SHUMAN & COMPANY 





Allwool, nonfading, nonshrink 
ing; built like a battleship — 
doubly reinforced where the 
most wear comes; trousers 
lined; seams taped; pockets 
extra strong, made in our 
own shops of double e twist 
cassinere. The Knockabout 
Suit gives that LASTING~ 
SERVICE that is sucha 
delight to mothers. 


6 to 18 Years, PRICE $102° 
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HEADQUARTERS 
FOR BOY SCOUT 
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EQUIPMENT 
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Schools, Colleges and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any- 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you 
have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











Westbrook Seminary ‘ize’ 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 
nine acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. Modern dormitories, 
completely remodeled. Complete Courses in Dom: Science, College entrance certificates. 
Advanced courses for high school graduates. Languages, including Spanish. Thorough prepara- 
tion for business—courses in shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 
87th year opens Sept. 20th, 1917. Write for catalog. Address Clarence P. Quimby, President 
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In the Pin the foothills of the White Mountains, Seven buildings. $30,000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. 
dormitories for young men and women, Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. Music, A 
tion. Manual training. Special courses wd high school graduates. Home Economics, including Sewing, Dress- 
making and Domestic Science. CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 

Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All aivantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic fields. 
House mother. Faculty and equipment superior to many and equal to any school in New England. 
Endowment permits rate of $300 to $400. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


Separate 
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a1 Sargent Camps 
| > Te ee TT 7 


For 
Girls 


Aloha 


Camps for Girls 


LOCATIONS : Fairlee, Md te 
South Fairlee, Vt. and Pike, 


s 

” 
8 distinct camps—ages, 7-13, 13-17, 

7-25. Fun, Frolic, Friendships. 

Swimming, canoeing, horseback 
riding, tennis, basketball, baseball. 
Handicrafts. Dramatics. Music. 

Character development, cultivation 
of personality and community spirit. 
Vigilance for health and safety. 

12 years of camp life. 1000 girls have 
been in camp antiaots asingleserious }» 
accident. r. and Mrs. G ‘hd 's per- 
sonal supervision. Splendid equip- t 
ment. Regular season July and Aug. 
Long season, June 15th to Sept. 20th. ; 

ee 





> Peterboro, N. H. Dr. D. A. Sargent, Pres. 
Two camps, Seniors, 14-24; Juniors, 8-13 


Carefully directed physical training in preparation 
for peace or war. All Field and Water Sports, Horse- 


64-page illustrated booklet. pace TD a He 
vac ing an riving, Arts and Crafts, First 
« Mrs. E. L. GULICK, 271 Addington Road, Brochiine, Mass. Instruction, Nature a Dramatics, Singing and 
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boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. = THE SECRETARY, 12 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. I. | w ryvy rrvy rvvy vv) rye" rv) 
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ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


MONG the quaint objects that 
A were to be seen in New England 
fifty years ago, few were more 
interesting than the itinerant “daguerre- 
otype saloons’’—those peripatetic stu- 
dios on wheels, in which ‘‘artists’’ used 
to journey about the country taking 
photographs. Of course, card photo- 
graphs had not come into vogue then; 
but there were the daguerreotypes, and 
later the tintypes, and finally the am- 
brotypes in little black-and-gilt cases. 
Those ‘‘ saloons’’ were picturesque 
little structures, not much more than 
five feet wide by fifteen feet long; they 
were mounted on wheels. On each side 
was a little window, and overhead was 
a larger skylight ; a flight of three steps 
led up to a narrow door at the rear. The 
door opened into the ‘‘saloon’’ proper, 
where the camera and the visitor’s chair 
stood; forward of that was the cuddy 
under the skylight, in which the pho- 
tographer did his developing. 
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ambitious young fellow who, after learn- 
ing his trade, often made and painted 
his ‘‘saloon’’ himself. Frequently he 
slept in it, and sometimes cooked his 
meals in it. If he did not own a horse, 
he usually made a bargain with some 
farmer to haul him to his next stopping 
place in exchange for taking his picture. 
When business grew dull in one neigh- 
borhood, he moved to another. He was 
the true Bohemian of his trade—the 
gypsy of early photography. 

Every summer a ‘‘saloon,’’ and some- 
times two, used to come to the ‘‘Cor- 
ners,’’ near the old squire’s farm in 
Maine ; but although we were all famil- 
iar with the itinerant vehicles, we were 
none the less puzzled by the mysterious 
‘daguerreotype saloon’’ at Dresser’s 
Lonesome. 

We came upon it in this manner: 
Catherine Edwards had for some time 

_ been carrying on a little industry that 
had proved fairly lucrative — namely, 
gathering and curing wild herbs and 
selling them to drug stores in Portland. 
Her grandmother had taught her how 
to cure and press the herbs. First, the 
girl dried the wild plants on the attic 
floor, then she pressed them in two- 
pound packages, bound them up tight 
in tough paper and put quaint labels on 
them. One season she sold more than 
seventy dollars’ worth of them. 


gather her herbs, —thoroughwort, gold- 
thread, catnip, comfrey, skullcap, pen- 
nyroyal, lobelia, peppermint, old man’s 
root, snakehead and other herbs of 
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Catherine took many long jaunts to | 


The photographer was usually some | 


|again, much puzzled by our discovery. 
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greater or less medicinal value,—and “ 
she soon came to know where all 
those various wild plants grew for 
miles round. Nature in Maine is not 
lavish in the matter of wild herbs; 
and so Catherine, who naturally 
wished to keep her business for 
herself, was rather chary about telling others 
where the herbs that she collected grew. 

She had heard that thoroughwort, catnip 
and pennyroyal were growing in considerable 
quantity in the old pastures at Dresser’s Lone- 
some. She did not like to go up there alone, 
however, for the place was ten or eleven miles 
away, and the road that led to it ran for most 
of the distance through deep woods; that road 
had once gone straight through to Canada, 
but it had long since been abandoned. Years 
before, a young man named Abner Dresser 
had cleared a hundred acres of land up there 
and built a house and a large barn; but his 
wife had been so lonely—there was no neighbor 
within ten miles—that he had finally aban- 
doned the place. 

At last Catherine asked my cousin Theodora 
to go up to Dresser’s Lonesome with her and 
offered to share the profits of the trip. No one 
enjoyed such a jaunt befter than Theodora, 
and one day early in August they persuaded 
me to harness one of the work horses to the 
double-seated buckboard and to take them up 
there for the day. 

It was a long, hard drive, for the old road 
was badly overgrown; indeed we were more 
than two hours in reaching the place. What 
was our amazement when we drew near the 
deserted old farmhouse to see a ‘‘daguerreotype 
saloon’’ standing before it. 

Its forward wheels were gone, and its front 
end was propped up level on a short piece of 
timber ; but otherwise the ‘‘saloon’’ looked as 
if the ‘‘artist’? might at that moment be devel- 
oping a plate inside. On closer inspection, 
however, we saw that weeds had sprung up 
beneath and about it, and I guessed that the 
wagon had been standing there for at least a 
month or two; and on peeping in at the little 
end door we saw that birds or squirrels had 
been in and out of the place. All that we could 
make of it was that the photographer, whoever 
he was, had come there, left his ‘‘saloon’’ and 
gone away—with the forward wheels. 

We gathered a load of herbs and drove home 
The 
story of the ‘‘daguerreotype saloon’’ at Dres- 
ser’s Lonesome soon spread abroad, but no one 
was able to furnish a clue to its history. Of 
course all manner of rumors began to circu- 
late; some people declared that the owner of 
the ‘‘saloon’’? must be a naturalist who had 
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Pohosiaia up there to take pictures 
of wild-animal life ; others thought 
that the photographer had lost his 
way and perished in the woods. 

When my cousin Halstead and 
Willis Murch passed along the 
old road in October that fall, the 
mysterious ‘‘saloon’’ was still standing there; 
and lumbermen spoke of seeing it there during 
the winter. The following August, a year after 
we had first discovered it, Catherine and Theo- 
dora again went up to Dresser’s Lonesome 
to gather herbs; the ‘‘daguerreotype saloon’’ 
was still there, unchanged. 

Halstead carried the girls up on that trip. 
The weather had been threatening when they 
started, and showers soon set in; rain fell 
pretty much all the afternoon, so that the girls 
were badly delayed in gathering their herbs. 
When Halstead declared that it was high time 
to start for home, Catherine proposed that 
they stay there overnight and finish their task 
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the next day. The roof of the old farmhouse | 


was now so leaky that they could find no 
shelter there from the rain; but Catherine | 
declared that the deserted ‘‘ daguerreotype 
saloon’? would be a cosy place to camp in. 

Theodora did not like the idea very well, 
for the region was wild and lonely, and since 
the old squire was away from home that week 
Halstead would have to return to the farm. 
Catherine, however, was eager to remain. 

‘‘Why, this old saloon is just as good as a 
house!’’ she said. ‘‘We can fasten the door, 
and then nothing can get in. And we have 
plenty of lunch left for our supper. ’’ 

At last Theodora reluctantly agreed to stay. 
After promising to return for them by noon 


the next day, Halstead started for home. After | 


he had gone, the girls gathered a quart or 
more of raspberries, to eat with their supper. 
When they had finished the meal, they made, 
with the sacks of herbs, a couch on the floor 
of the ‘‘saloon.’’ Then Catherine fastened the 
door securely by propping against it a long, 
narrow plank from the floor of the old barn. 
For a while the girls lay and talked in low 
tones. Outside everything was very quiet, and 
scarcely a sound came to the girls’ ears. All 
nature seemed to have gone to rest; not a 
whippoorwill chanted or an owl hooted about 
the old buildings. Before long Catherine fell 
peacefully asleep. Theodora, however, who was 
rather ill at ease in these wild and strange sur- 
roundings, had determined to stay awake, and 
she lay listening to the crickets in the grass 
under the ‘‘saloon.’’ But crickets make drowsy 
music, and at last she, too, dropped asleep. 
Not very much later something bumped 
lightly against the front end of the ‘‘saloon’’ 


| 





BRIGHT MOONLIGHT FLOODED THE PLACE, BUT SHE COULD NOT SEE ANYWHERE THE CAUSE OF THE DISTURBANCE 


THAT MYSTERIOUS DAGUERREOTYPE SALOON 
oo aig 


outside ; the noise was repeated several 
times. Oddly enough, it was not Theo- 
dora who waked, but Catherine. She sat 
up and, remembering instantly where 
she was, listened without stirring or 
speaking. Her first thought was that a 
deer had come round and was rubbing 
itself against the ‘‘saloon.’’ 

**Tt will soon go away,’’ she said to 
herself, and did not rouse her com- 
panion. 

The queer, bumping, jarring sounds 
continued, however, and presently were 
followed by a heavy jolt. For some 
moments Catherine heard footsteps in 
the weeds outside ; she told herself that 
there must be two or three deer. She 
was not alarmed, for she knew that 
the animals would not harm them; but 
she hoped that they would not waken 
Theodora, who might be needlessly 
frightened. 

But presently she heard a sound that 
she could not explain; it was like the 
jingling of a small chain. Rising quietly, 


| She peeped out of one of the little side 


windows, and then out of the other. The 
clouds had cleared away, and bright 
Moonlight flooded the place, but she 
could not see anywhere the cause of 
the disturbance. Whatever had made the 
sounds must be out of sight in front; 
there was no window at that end of the 
**saloon.’’ 

Still not much alarmed, Catherine 
stepped up on the one old chair of the 
studio and cautiously raised the hinged 
skylight. At that very instant, however, 
the ‘‘saloon’”’ started as if of its own 
accord and moved slowly across the 
yard and down the road! 

The wagon started so suddenly that 
Catherine fell off the chair. Of course 
Theodora woke, but before she could 
speak or cry out Catherine was beside 
her. 

‘*Hush! Hush!’’ she whispered, and 
put her hand over her companion’s 
mouth. ‘Don’t be seared! Keep quiet. 
Some one is drawing the old saloon 
away !’? 

That was far from reassuring to Theo- 
dora. ‘‘Oh, what shall we do?’’ she 
whispered in terror. 

Catherine was still begging her to be 
silent, when a terrific jolt nearly threw 
her off her feet. In great alarm the girls 
sprang to the little rear door to get out 
and escape. 

But as a result probably of the rock- 
ing and straining of the frail structure, 
the plank that Catherine had propped 
against the door had settled down and 
stuck fast. Again and again she tried 
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to pull it away, but she could not move it. 
Theodora also tugged at it—in vain. They 
were imprisoned ; they could not get out; and 
meanwhile the old ‘*saloon’? was bumping 
over the rough road. 

‘‘Oh, who do you suppose it is??? Theodora 
whispered, weak from fear. ‘‘Where do you 
suppose he is going with us?’’ 

‘*We must find out. Hold the chair steady, 
Doad, if you can, while I get up and look 
out.’’ 

She set the chair under the skylight again, 





and then, while Theodora held it steady, 
climbed upon it—no easy matter with 
the vehicle rocking so violently—and tried 

to raise the skylight. But that, too, had 
jammed. At last, by straining hard against 

it, she succeeded in pushing it up far 
enough to let her peer out over the flat 
roof. 

There, in the moonlight, she saw a 
strange - looking creature,—a man,—who 
rolled and ambled rather than walked; he 
was leading a white horse by the bit, and 
the horse was dragging the ‘‘ saloon ’’ 
down the road. The man was a truly 
terrifying spectacle. He seemed to be a 
giant; his head projected far forward be- 
tween his shoulders, and on his back 
was what looked like a camel’s hump! 
His feet were not like human feet, but 
rather like huge hoofs; and the man, if 
he was one, wabbled forward on them 
in a way that turned Catherine quite sick 
with apprehension. All she could think 
of was the picture of Giant Despair in her 
grandmother’s copy of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

Unable to imagine who or what he 
could be, Catherine stood for some mo- 
ments and stared at him, fascinated. All 
the while Theodora was anxiously whis- 
pering: 

‘“‘Who is it? Who is it? Oh, let me 
see!’’ 

‘* Don’t try to look, ’’ Catherine answered 
earnestly, as she leaped to the floor. 
**Doad, we must get out if we can.’’ 

She threw herself at the door again 
and tried to pull it open; Theodora joined 
her, but even together they could not 
stir it. 

Meanwhile the ‘‘saloon’’? swayed and 
jolted over the rough road; to keep from 
pitching headlong from side to side the 
girls had to sit down on the sacks. Their 
one consoling thought was that, if they 
could not get out, their captor, whoever he 
was, could not get in. 

They were a little cheered, too, when they 
realized that the wagon was apparently 
following the read that led toward home. But 
when they had gone about three or four miles 
and had come to the branch road that led to 
Lurvey’s Mills, they felt the old ‘‘saloon’’ 
turn off from the main road. Whither was 
their unknown captor towing them? With 
sinking hearts they struggled again to open 
the door, until, weak and exhausted, they 
gave up. 

Theodora was limp with terror at their 
plight. Catherine was more resolute, and tried 
to encourage her companion; but as they 
jogged and jolted over the deserted road for 
what seemed hours, even her own courage 
began to weaken. 

At last they came to a ford that led across a 
muddy brook. As the horse entered the water, 
the forward end of the rickety old ‘‘saloon’’ 
pitched sharply downward; the prop that had 
held the door fast loosened and the door flew 
open. 

Needless to say, the girls lost little time in 
getting out of their prison. Before the ‘‘saloon’’ 
had topped the other bank, they had jumped 
out and had run into the alder bushes that 
bordered the stream. 

Their captor was evidently not aware of 
their escape, for the ‘‘saloon’’ kept on its 
course. As soon as it was out of sight the 
girls waded across the brook and, hastening 
back to the fork of the road, took the home- 
ward trail. 

About four o’clock in the morning the old 
squire heard them knocking at the door. 
They were still much excited, and told so 
wild and curious a story of their adventure 
that after breakfast the old squire and Addi- 
son drove over to Lurvey’s Mills to investi- 
gate. 

Almost the first thing they saw when they 
reached the Mills was that old ‘‘daguerre- 
otype saloon,’’ standing beside the road near 





the post office; pottering about it was a 
large, ungainly man—a hunchback with club | 
feet. | 

A few minutes’ conversation with him | 
cleared up the mystery. This was the first | 
he had heard that two girls had ridden in his | 
**saloon’’ the night before! His name, he told 
them, was Duchaine, and he said that he 
came from Lewiston. 

‘*Maybe you’ve heard of me,’’ he said to 
Addison, with a somewhat painful smile. | 
‘*The boys down there call me Big Pumple- 
foot.’’ 

Unable to do ordinary work, he had learned 
to take ambrotypes and had set up as an| 
itinerant photographer. But his mother, who | 
was a French Canadian, had gone back to | 





live at Megantiec in the Province of Quebec; 
and in June the year before he had set off 
to visit her. Thinking that he might find cus- 
tomers at Megantic, he had taken his ‘‘saloon’’ 
along with him. He had followed the old road 
that formerly led through the great woods 
to Canada, but when he got to Dresser’s 
Lonesome he found the road so much ob- 
structed that he had left the ‘‘saloon’’ behind, 
and had gone on with his horse and the for- 
ward wheels. 

An accident had laid him up at Megantic 
during the winter and spring, but a few days | 
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before he had started down into Maine again. 
On the way down the old road from Canada he 
had got belated, and had not reached Dresser’s 
Lonesome with his horse and wheels until] late 
at night; but as there was no place where he 
could put up, and as the moon was shining, 
he had decided to continue on his way down 
to the Mills. 

Thus the mystery was cleared up; but 
although the explanation was simple enough, 
Theodora and Catherine were nevertheless 
not inclined to laugh over their midnight ride 
in the mysterious ‘‘daguerreotype saloon. ’’ 


THEN HE FOUND A SEAT ON THE SHADY SIDE OF THE AVENUE 
AND SAT DOWN TO WAIT FOR TRAIN TIME 


FATHERS 


SURPRISE 


Cy Miriam Leonard Read 





dering the question for a 

week or more. To-day he - 
had quite made up his mind, 
and after arranging things at - 
the office he had hurried home to 
tell the family of his decision. It 
would be the first surprise that 
he had given them for years. 

The Gordons were very busy 
getting ready for their annual summer outing 
at the seashore. They seemed scarcely aware 
of father’s presence except when they asked 
him to write a check or to carve the roast. 
Father was such a busy man that the family 
had somehow got into the habit of not bother- 
ing him with such trifling matters as summer 
vaeations. They just packed up and told him 
what time the train left; and father, duly 
grateful for their thinking of his valuable time, 
had always managed to reach the station in 
time to see them off. 

But to-day father had other plans—plans 
that made his heart beat high with joyous 
anticipation. Outwardly, however, he was the 
same dignified, well-dressed gentleman who 
paid all the bills and who read the morning 
paper at the breakfast table. 

As he stepped into the hall, mother, flushed 
and hurried in the midst of packing upstairs, 
looked down over the banister. With a little 
frown of surprise she informed him that lunch- 
eon was not nearly ready. 

‘“*You’re dreadfully early, Howard,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Go into the library and read a while. 
It’s nice and cool in there. ’’ 

Father opened his mouth, but before he 
could say a word mother had returned to her 
packing. He could hear her telling Josephine 
what to put into the trunk. He longed to rush 
upstairs and tell her to pack his things, too, 
but something held. him back. As he stood 
irresolute, Josephine came tripping down the 
stairs and passed him on her way to the tele- 
phone. 

‘*Goodness! How warm and tired you look, 
father !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Why don’t you go 
into the library and rest? Luncheon isn’t 
nearly ready yet.’’ 

Father heard her call a familiar number and 
inquire about the train. Why could she not 
have asked him? He felt suddenly very weary 


Pecine had been pon- 





and wretchedly disappointed. After 
all his sacrifice of time and busi- 
ness the family did not want him, 
it.seemed. What Riley had said was 
true. Stepping into the library, 
father sank down into the depths 
of a big, comfortable chair and 
thought deliberately of things that 
Riley had said some ten days ago. 

Riley was his bookkeeper —a 
little, round-faced man with a pleasant smile. 
He had asked father for a two weeks’ vacation 
that he might go with his family on a camping 
trip. 

‘Of course I’ll let you off,’’ father had 
replied ; ‘‘but see here, Riley, I don’t undér- 
stand how you can afford to take a vacation 
every year that way. I can’t. I haven’t had 
one with my family for fifteen years.’’ 

‘*Mr. Gordon,’’ Riley had answered, ‘‘it’s 
my opinion that we always afford what we 
want most. The companionship of my family 
is worth more to me than dollars and cents. I 
can’t afford to risk losing it. Suppose I force 
them into the habit of doing without me now, 
some day they might prefer to do without me. 
See what I mean, Mr. Gordon?’’ 

After Riley went, father began to think over 
what the little bookkeeper had said. And he 
had been thinking about it ever since. The 
result was that he had decided to take a vaca- 
tion with the family. 

He had thought that it would be such a 
joyous surprise all round. He had pictured 
mother rushing round excitedly hunting up 
his ‘‘second bests’? to wear at the beach; he 
had imagined Josephine’s girlish shout of joy 
and Burton’s hearty, ‘Golly! Dad, that’ll 
be great!’’? And instead of that, here he was 
moping in the library while the family pre- 
pared to depart without him. True, he had 


not yet told them about his plans. How could | 


he when they did not give him a chance? 
Presently the hall door opened and Burton 
came in whistling. Father’s heart gave a little 
hopeful bound. Burton was almost a man. 
Why not tell him first? Burton and he had 
been great ‘‘chums’’ when they had lived in 
the little cottage over on Elm Avenue. Burton 
was five years old then and there were no 
silvery streaks in father’s hair. 
. **Burton!’? father called, with a note of 








tenderness in his voice that Burton, in his 
boyish haste to find Josephine, did not notice. 
He paused at the library door—a fine, strong 
young fellow, happy and care free. 

‘Say! But it is warm, dad!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘tWhere’s Jo? I want to tell her not to forget 
to pack my army shirt. What did you want 
with me, dad?’’ He said the last a little im- 
patiently, and moved as if anxious to be off. 

‘*Nothing,’’ said father, ‘‘nothing much. 
Josephine is upstairs with mother.’’ 

He heard Burton go up, three steps at a 
bound. Then followed peals of merry laughter, 

which rippled downstairs and beat against 
father’s ears. They were so happy—the 

. family. And they did not need him. Riley 

had been right, after all. He had forced 
the family to do without him all these 
money-making years; and now—now the 
family did not need him. They wanted 
him to sit where it was pleasant and cool 
and read a book while they went off on 
vacations. 

It was mother who called father in to 
luncheon and mother who insisted that 
he take his usual two cups of iced tea. 
Father had no appetite. He was wonder- 
ing vaguely what he should do with his 
two weeks’ vacation. He had told them at 
the office that he should be gone for that 
length of time. Of course he could go off 
fishing somewhere by himself. Or he might 
stay at home and mow the lawn and train 
the brier rose. But he did not want to do 
any of those things. He wanted to go with 
the family. Perhaps if he had mother by 
herself for a few moments, he might yet 
tell her about his plans. 

The chance came at last. Josephine and 
Burton had left the table. Father sat 
facing mother, who was leisurely sipping 
iced tea. 

‘*Mother, ’’? he began somewhat hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘I’ve fixed things up at the office 
so—so I can —’’ 

‘*You needn’t mind about us,’’ mother 
put in obligingly, quite confident that she 
knew exactly what father was going to 
say. ‘‘We’re used to going by ourselves. 
You can just run down from the office at 
train time as usual. We’ll manage fine 
without you.’’ She smiled benignly at him 
and rose. 

Crestfallen, father followed her into the 
hall. She had made it all too evident that 
he was in no way necessary to their hap- 
piness and comfort. He took his hat and 
went forth to join the busy noonday 
crowds. At a downtown store he bought 
a box of Josephine’s favorite chocolates 
and from a news stand near by a magazine 

for Burton. He also bought a great bunch of 
fragrant violets for mother. Then he found a 
seat on the shady side of the avenue and sat 
down to wait for train time. And as he waited 
a new plan came to his troubled mind.. 


Mother, looking very handsome although a 


little warm in her new tailored suit, stood 
expectantly at the gate on the south side of 
the big station. Near her were Josephine and 
Burton, chatting with young friends who had 
come to see them off. Suddenly the great gate 
swung open. Mother’s eyes swept the sea of 
faces round her. 

‘*Burton, where’s father, do you suppose?’”’ 

Burton looked about him. ‘‘Why—I don’t 
see him, mother! He usually gets here before 
the gate opens.’’ 

‘*He’s here somewhere in the crowd,’’ said 
Josephine, with easy assurance. ‘‘ Father 
never missed a train or car in his life.’’ 

‘*Something has happened,’’ declared 
mother, with conviction. 

At that moment a messenger boy edged his 
way through the crowd and thrust chocolates, 
magazine and violets into mother’s hands. 
‘*Compliments of Mr. Gordon,’’ he announced 
briefly. 

Mother gasped and paled. Never in all their 
married years had father done anything so 
unusual as this. ‘‘Is—is anything wrong with 
Mr. Gordon ?’’ she asked. 

**Nope—not as I could see.’’ The boy grinned 
good-naturedly and went off whistling. 

‘*TDad’s all right, mother,’? Burton assured 
her, squaring his shoulders and leading the 
way throngh the gate. ‘‘Let’s hurry up and 
find our seats.’? He seized mother’s arm and 
fairly swept her into the ear. 

When they were all comfortably settled, 
mother, looking sadly at the violets, saw a 
small slip of paper in the middle of the 
bunch ; she hastily drew it out. It merely said, 
‘*Good - by, Dear Ones,’? and was signed, 
‘*Father.’’ 

Mother handed it to Josephine and Burton. 

‘*Funny thing for dad to do,’’ Burton said 
thoughtfully. 

‘*Yes,’? Josephine admitted, ‘‘but maybe 


| he was too busy to come himself. ’’ 


‘*Maybe,’’ said mother. 

But in her heart she felt that it was not 
business that had kept father away. He might 
have been taken suddenly ill. She remembered 
that he had eaten very little at noon. And 
now that she thought of it, he had acted a little 
queerly, too. What if he should be taken sick 
with none of them at home to care for him! 

Mother hastily consulted her watch and then 
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looked out of the car window. The train 
was just passing the city limits. 

‘“‘We can get off at Lakeside and ride 
back on the trolley,’’ she said with deci- 
sion. 

‘‘What for??? demanded Burton in sur- 
prise. 

‘To take care of father. If he comes down 
with a fever or —’’ 

‘* Nonsense, mother!’’ cried Josephine. 
‘* Father is perfectly all right. Isn’t he, 
Burton ?”’ 

‘‘Sure,’’ said Burton. 

But mother was not convinced; she had 
made up her mind, and nothing they could 
say had the slightest effect. So they got 
off at Lakeside and rode home on the street 
car. It was not yet five o’clock when they 
stepped into the hall. 

‘*Call up the office right away,’’ said 
mother to Josephine. 

The news that Josephine brought back 
from the telephone only increased mother’s 
worries. They had said at the office that 
Mr. Gordon was not in—that he was away on 
his vacation and would be gone two weeks. 

‘*There must be some mistake,’’ declared 
mother. ‘‘Father never goes off on vaca- 
tions, you know. And if he did, wouldn’t 
he go with us?’’ 

‘*Of course he would,’’ Burton agreed. 
‘*They must have got things mixed down at 
the office. I’ll just run down and investi- 
gate.’’ 

** And be sure to telephone us,’’ said mother. 

In less than an hour Burton called up. 
‘*He’s sure gone,’’ he said. ‘‘That is, he isn’t 
here and hasn’t been this afternoon. I’ll try 
to find him if he’s still in town. But don’t 
worry, mother. Father is all right.’’ 

It was after seven o’clock when Burton 
called up again. Josephine hurried to the tele- 
phone. ‘‘Tell mother, Jo, I’m on father’s 
trail. Young Jim Owens just told me he saw 
father about five o’clock. He and a couple of 
Cirty-faced little kiddies were dining at Good 
Eats. They were eating strawberry short- 
cake and ice cream, so I guess father is all 
right.’’ 

Mother looked immensely relieved when 
Josephine gave her Burton’s message. ‘‘ At 
least he’s not sick,’’ she said. ‘‘But what do 
you suppose ever made him take a notion to— 
to do a thing like that ?’’ 

Josephine laughed. ‘‘I’m sure I don’t know, 
mother. We always have plenty of strawberry 
shortcake at home.’’ 

Burton did not call up again, but about 
eleven o’clock he came home; he had failed to 
find father. 

‘*The last anyone saw of him was about 
seven o’clock. Then he was getting on a 
street car with a whole regiment of little street 
urchins. ’’ 

Burton laughed as he gave that piece of 
information, but mother failed to see anything 
funny in father’s doing such queer things. 

‘*Do you think he will come home to-night ?’’ 
she asked anxiously. 

‘*Of course he will. He’s sure to come home 
if he’s in the city. Why shouldn’t he?’’ 

Mother could think of no good reason why 
he should not, and so she sat and watched 
the clock and listened for father’s step on the 
walk. 

Meanwhile, father, making his way home- 
ward, was thinking about the family and of 
how happy they would be without him. His 
steps dragged a little as he went up the gravel 
walk. He was somewhat surprised to see a 
light in the living room. He thought that 
Katie must have left it for him. Katie was 
staying to cook his meals while the family 
were away; but judging by the way he felt 
to-night, father was not sure that he should 
want any meals. 

He had not yet been able to make up his 
mind what he should do with his vacation. 
Perhaps he would just go back to the office 
to-morrow and tell them that he had changed 
his mind. Somehow that seemed the 
easiest way out of his difficulties. Of 
what use was a vacation if you had to 
take it alone? If only the family needed 
him — But, pshaw! What did the fam- 
ily care about him? 

Father turned the key and opened 
the door, and there in the glare of the 
electric light stood the family with out- 
stretched arms. ‘‘ Father !’’ they cried in 
one breath. ‘‘Father Gordon!’? Their 
arms were about him. 

‘‘Why—why—what has happened ?”’ 
he stammered. ‘‘Didn’t the train—good 
gracious, what is wrong, anyway ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing is wrong,’’ replied the fam: 
ily in chorus. 

‘*That is, nothing is wrong with us, ’’ 
mother amended. ‘‘It’s you, Howard. 
To think of your getting a vacation 
without saying a word to any of us, 
and going off like—like you did. O Howard !’’ 

‘There, there, mother, don’t ery!’ said 
father happily. ‘‘I took a bunch of little fel- 
lows to the circus to-night; but to-morrow 
I’m going to take my family for a vacation. I 
was just planning to surprise you.’’ 

‘‘And instead, we surprised you, father, 
didn’t we??? cried Josephine, laughing. 

‘*You certainly did,’’ said father. 
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NODDIES FLYING OFF BIRD KEY, FLORIDA 


THE TRIBUIATIONS OF NODDY 





Se 


\ By Charles Frederick Holder-—< 
By Charles Fre —— Nolder-< 





Noddy under peculiar and 

romantic eircumstances. I 
was drifting over one- of the 
most interesting coral reefs that 
I had ever seen. It reached out 
or spread away in every direc- 
tion from Garden.Key, the 
central point of the Tortugas 
group of islands that lie in the 


I BECAME acquainted with 





The late Charles Fred- 
erick Holder was an 
eminent zoologist and a 
prolific and entertain- 
ing writer on zodlogical 
subjects. He was espe- 
cially interested in all 
forms of marine life. He 
wrote much for The 
Companion, and readers 
will remember his arti- 
cle, The Wild Turkey, in 
last year’s volume. He 
died on October 11,1915 








sat one of the most beautiful 
birds I had ever seen —the 
noddy of this truthful if not 
exciting tale. She was a re- 
markable contrast to the other 
terns, most of which were white 
with black heads; her body 
was a beautiful brown, and 
she had a whitish head, and 
plainly enough was altogether 








Gulf Stream west of the Flor- 
ida Keys. Standing in the stern of my boat, 
I was pushing her along with my long spear or 
‘‘erain pole.’? The water was six or eight feet 
deep ; the bottom was a rich olive-green mass 
of coral into which wound lanes of pure-white 
sand, where the great conch lumbered and 
radiant angel fishes poised. 

As I drifted slowly along I came suddenly 
upon a long black object that lay on the bottom, 
half buried in the sand. Anchoring my boat 
to the coral on one side, I dived down and | 
scraped away enough sand to discover that the 
object was a cannon. 

Several days later I found the spot again’; 1 
had brought several men with me, and we 
managed to scrape a hole under either end of 
the cannon and to pass a rope under it; with 
the aid of a derrick we hoisted it up and car- 
ried it ashore. It proved to be an old Spanish 
gun of a century or more ago; some pirate 
ship, perhaps, had been wrecked there, and 
the gun alone was left to tell the story. 


FINDING NODDY 


Tne ancient cannon was the indirect 
means of my first landing on Bird Key 
and finding Noddy. The key was a few 
yards away, and as we passed slowly in we saw 
few birds. But when I leaped overboard and 
waded ashore thousands of birds, uttering wild 
cries, rose into the air; they made ‘the loudest 
continuous noise I had ever heard. Yet when- 
I shouted, for a single second the uproar was 
hushed, to come on again a moment later with 
tremendous and astonishing volume. 

As we passed into the bush of mangrove 
and bay cedar, the eggs were so thick on the 
sand that in places I could have filled a bucket 
almost without moving, and the terns were so 





savage that they made menacing passes at us 





NODDIES ON THEIR NEST 


with their sharp bills as they shuffled away. 
The hot air seemed to be filled with birds, and 
the beating of their wings as they rose stirred 
up a dust that enveloped us like a disagreeable 
and gritty fog. 

When I had literally fought my way half- 
way across the island, I came upon a small 
clearing in which were several bay cedars per- 
haps seven feet high. In one of these on a nest 








a different bird. 

The terns were active, fierce and seemingly 
vituperative, but Noddy was tame—so gentle, 
in fact, that she did not object to my touching 
her. She merely looked at me with eyes that 
were dark, expressive and very friendly. 
Round her in the bay cedars were other nod- 
dies nesting in the very heart of the tern 
colony. Perhaps there were a hundred of them 
—a very small number compared with the 
multitudes of terns. The latter made no nest, 





but deposited their speckled eggs anywhere, 
whereas the noddy built a 
nest of twigs in the trees—a 
mere apology of a nest, it is 
true, yet strong enough to 
bear the egg and later on the 
young. 

The noddies interested me 
so much that I visited the 
colony every few days, when 
we went on egg-hunting ex- 
peditions to replenish our 
larder, and in that way I 
became familiar with the trib- 
ulations of Noddy. After col- 
lecting two or three bushels 
of the speckled tern eggs, and 
packing them in a barrel, I 
often crawled through the 
brush to the noddy communi- 
ty and there lay on the sand 
and watched them. The young were about two 
weeks old at that time; they were so robust 
and so ravenously hungry that the parents 
were kept on a continual hunt for food, which 
consisted chiefly of the small flying fishes that 
abound in the Gulf. 

One day I was lying on the beach watching 
the birds. My coming had disturbed hundreds 
of terns, but gradually comparative silence had 
settled down on the key. The sand crabs came 
out of their dens and eyed me, and it 
was not long before three or four of the 
dovelike noddies appeared. One I imag- | 
ined was my especial friend who had | 
let me touch her when she was on the | 
nest. 

The noddies flew off in different direc- 
tions,and presently I noticed one coming 
directly toward me. When she was 
within a few hundred feet of the shore, 
I saw that she had a large fish in her 
bill. But some one else had made the 
discovery at the same time—for up from 
the beach rose a large laughing gull. 
He made straight for Noddy and inter- 
cepted her just at the beach. 

Noddy, rising in hurried flight, made 
a splendid manceuvre upward as silent 
as a greyhound, and directly after 
her came the piratical gull. Up they 
went in great curves until the gull 
gained the ascendancy and plunged down- 
ward. Noddy dodged repeatedly, and at last 
dropped the fish. After it shot the laughing 
gull, seized it almost as soon as it reached 
the water and, with loud Ha! ha’s! of bird 
laughter, foolishly announced his success to 
several fellows near by. 

But Noddy was not without an avenger, 





A YOUNG NODDY, EIGHTEEN 
DAYS OLD 





for as the thieving gull rose with the fish a 
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black, rakish bird with a gorgeous red pouch, 
one of the greatest pirates known, appeared 
and gave chase. The laughing gull will at 
times catch sardines or mullets, but the 
man-of-war hawk, as this buccaneer of the 
skies is called, makes no pretense at earning 
his living; he steals from the gulls in an 
atrocious and barefaced manner. 

Uttering loud, raucous cries, the laughing 
gull rose with beating wings ; he was repeat- 

* ing exactly the manceuvres of the gentle 

Noddy a few moments before. The man-of- 

war bird is an extraordinary looking creature 

—very slender, with legs short and almost 

useless, but with long wings that give him 

a remarkable spread of flying surface. His 

beak is long and hooked, a powerful weapon, 

and beneath it is the vivid vermilion pouch, 
which contrasts with the jet black of his 
body. On the wing he is a marvel of marvels 

—a living aéroplane. 

The following is a good illustration of the 
powers of this black pirate. On the coral key 
where we lived was a lighthouse. When a 
heavy ‘‘norther,’’ or windstorm, came along, 
and all other animal life, gulls included, 
sought shelter, this black thief of the seas 
would poise in the air a hundred feet above 
the lighthouse, and there would ride the 
gale for hours without moving wing or 

feather—so far as we could discover through 
a powerful glass. 

Such was the weird creature that now took 
a hand in the adventures of Noddy. Up into 
the air, with powerful and splendid sweep of 
wing, swung pirate and prey. At last they 
began to fight for the upper position, exactly 
as warring aéroplanes would, wheeling round 
in great circles, up and up until they grew 
smaller and smaller—a white, glistening spot 
in the dazzling tropical sun and always above 
it a jet-black spot like a long streak of smut 
against the blue. 


ROBBING: A ROBBER 


UDDENLY the black streak made a 
great swoop upward, poised a moment, 
and then seemed to drop like a solid shot 

out of the sky. The glistening spot saw it 
coming and also dropped—a white meteor 
fleeing from a black one. 

It was a wonderful sight—that race through 
the air, that stupendous dash, that charge of 
a highway robber on one of the same trade. 
How could they stop? It seemed impossible ; 
but just as the man-of-war bird was ready to 
dash into the laughing gull, the latter dropped 
the flying fish and, sheering off with wild and 
angry cries, lumbered away to rob some other 
bird. The man-of-war 
hawk dashed down, 
caught the fish fifty feet 
above the water, not in 
his claws, as might an 
osprey or an eagle, but 
in his beak, and, ris- 
ing gracefully, flew in- 
shore. He alighted on a 
bay cedar tree not one 
hundred yards from 
the nest of the young 
noddy for whom the 
much-fought-for fish 
had originally been 
caught. 

How many times the 
noddy tries to bring in 
a fish and is robbed no 
one knows; but often, 
of course, she escapes the vigilance of the 
man-of-war bird or of the laughing gull and, 
dashing in, places the flying-fish dinner on 
the nest before her young. I have observed the 
subsequent proceedings many times, as I lay 
in the brush not many feet away. The mother 
bird comes in, poises in the air a moment 
scolding at me, and then alights; at once the 
hungry young begins the repast. 

There are crumbs from this table; pieces of 
the fish are jostled off and fall upon the sand. 
For a few moments nothing happens; then out 
from some brush appears a big purple-and-red- 
backed crab. It sidles up to the bits of fish, 
seizes one and starts off, only to run into the 
shell of a trochus, now the stolen abode of a 
hermit—or soldier—crab. The hermit crab 
charges at once, seizes the morsel, and a fierce 
contest occurs for possession of the prize. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY OR. JOHN 8. WATSON 


SAVAGERY OF THE CRABS 


NE afternoon, when I had seen this not 
uncommon quarrel over the scraps take 
place, I saw a purple-backed crab start 

up the bay cedar tree in a menacing fashion. 
Then a hermit crab appeared, and in less 
than half an hour six or seven of those pirates 
were fighting their way up the tree. I use 
the word ‘‘fighting’’ advisedly, for they con- 
tested with one another every foot of the 
climb; time and again two crabs clinched, 
lost their hold and fell upon the sand below. 
At last, after repeated struggles, two or three 
of the crabs reached the nest. Like hounds 
they seem to have scented the game and by 
some extraordinary crab instinct to have run 
it down. 

I now came out and took a position where I 
could see the end. The old noddy, uttering 
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frantic cries, was hovering overhead. The 
young noddy was braced back,—in a rage, I 
assumed,—and was pecking alternately at the 
invaders and at the fish. The crabs stood not 
on the order of going; they charged on the 
host and the dinner, seized the flying fish, 
and, paying no attention to the young bird, 
were soon tearing the fish to pieces. In one 
such dinner party I saw five or six crabs get 
mixed up in so savage a battle that they al 
rolled off and fell to the ground. r 

During the excitement the mother bird never 
to my knowledge interfered, although what 
she might have dorie had I not been on the 
ground as a noncombatant I do not know. I 
think the crabs loot the nest and rob the 
young with impunity ; indeed in the Falkland 
Islands the crabs carry off not only young 
birds but rabbits; hence it is not impossible 
that these bands of tree-climbing crabs may at 
times not only steal the dinner of the bird but 
carry off the young noddy as well. 

By the time the young noddy gets a full 
repast the flying fish that constitutes it has 
been fought over in a remarkable manner. A 
book could be written on the trials and tribu- 
lations of the mother noddy and the antics of 





the piratical bands that prey upon her, and I 
cannot resist giving one more experience to 
end the story—one that I have witnessed many 
times. 

When the laughing gull had lost his booty 
to the man-of-war bird he doubtless went 
flying away disgruntled, disappointed and 
hungry. As he sails alongshore a big brown 
pelican rises into the air, turns downward 
and plunges headfirst into a school of mullets. 
He has stretched his mouth literally from ear 
to ear and engulfed the small fry that cannot 
see what is coming overhead. In a word, the 
pelican has caught his game in his scoop-net 
pouch. So far so good; but the pelican, to 
swallow his prey, has to go through a rather 
troublesome performance. He must toss his 
beak upward and open it, and thus throw the 
fishes toward his throat. 

Just after the pelican has made his catch, 
along comes our disgruntled gull. Taking in 
the situation, he alights on the pelican’s back, 
and as the pelican tosses his head and opens 
his bill the laughing gull reaches forward, in- 
serts his bill into the pelican’s pouch, snatches 
the mullet and with loud Ha! ha’s! rises into 
the air. He has at last got his breakfast. 


THE PLATTSBURGERS 


Arthur Stanwood Pier 


In Ten Chapters 


HE next morning, when break- 

fast was over and the order had 

gone out to roll up the tents, 

Greiner assigned tasks to each of his 
tent mates with the exception of Ted. To him 
he said, in the presence of Carton and Stevens: 

‘*You don’t seem able to loosen a rope or to 
tie one, but you might make yourself a little 
bit useful. You can go to the post-office tent 
and ask for my mail.’’ 

‘*T certainly won’t,’’ Ted answered. 

‘*You’ll obey orders. I’m your corporal.’’ 

‘*That doesn’t make me your body serv- 
ant.’’ 

‘Tf you don’t mean to obey orders, you can 
get out of the tent and the squad.’’ 

‘*You haven’t any right to give such orders. ’’ 

‘*No,”’ struck in Stevens, who had listened 
with indignation, ‘‘of course you haven’t.’’ 

Greiner turned on him angrily. ‘‘What do 
you know about it?’’ 

‘*T’ve had a little experience in the militia, 
and I know enough to know that.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Greiner, after a moment of 
hesitation, ‘‘of course I don’t mean to exceed 
my authority. Come on, now, and let’s get this 
tent rolled up.’’ 

A few minutes later Ted had an opportunity 
to express his gratitude to Stevens for the 
support that he had given. 

‘“That’s nothing; we couldn’t let him put 
across anything like that,’’ said Stevens. 
‘*He’s pretty well swelled up with his impor- 
tance as it is. I was glad you talked right back 
to him. Has he got it in for you specially, for 
some reason ?’’ 

‘*T think he feels I’m the worst one in the 
squad, and he has a friend in the next squad 
and the next tent that he’d like to see in my 
place. ”? 

‘*So he’s trying to run you out. That’s a 
nice way for a corporal to behave! Don’t you 
care; the rest of us will back you up any time 
that it’s necessary. ’’ 

There was no doubt that already among his 
tent mates Greiner had made himself unpop- 
ular, wholly by reason of his attitude toward 
‘Ted. Both Gray and Bradford, who had been 
witnesses of the last bullying attempt, ex- 
pressed their indignation to Ted, and declared 
their regret that they were so unlucky as to 
have such a corporal. 

Greiner himself was soon aware that in the 
tent Carton was his only admirer and sup- 
porter and that the others were at best refrac- 
tery subordinates; he evened the score by 
attaching to himself the two other members of 
the squad, who lived in tent 25, on the oppo- 
site side of the street-—Adams and Howland. 
‘They were both as green in the handling of a 
rifle and in all military knowledge as was 
Ted, but they were well-set-up fellows who 
showed promise, and Greiner paid them spe- 
cial attention. He helped them to clean their 
rifles and he coached them at odd times in the 
manual of arms, and because he treated them 
with such special consideration of course they 
liked him. It was easy for him and Carton, 
by dropping small derogatory remarks, to prej- 
udice them against the four others; and so 
within a very short time Squad 16 was a squad 
of two factions, one in favor of the corporal, 
the other hostile to him. 

‘Ted got pretty discouraged in the next few 
days. It was not merely that he was repeatedly 
being called to account by Lieut. Wharton and 
scolded and scorned by Greiner; what troubled 
him more than all this was the fact that he 
seemed so very stupid. When Squad 16 was 
leading the company column, as it did half the 
time, Ted in these first few days had to set 
the step and act as guide for the column. At 
the end of the first week, a sergeant took this 





Chapter Four 


responsibility from him, but during that 

week it seemed to Ted that he was 

always being told by Lieut. Wharton 

that his step was too slow or too fast, 
or that he was wandering from one side of 
the road to the other instead of walking in a 
straight line. Then, during the drill on the 
first parade ground, where the morning’s work 
in close formation was always performed, Ted’s 
conspicuous and responsible position in the 
line caused him to be still further subjected 
to criticism. It seemed to him that he learned 
a thing one day only to bungle it the next; 
when the order was, ‘‘Left oblique!’’ Lieut. 
Wharton told him not to walk sidewise like a 
crab; he often got confused between the orders 
‘*Right turn!’’ and ‘‘Squads right!’’ and 
marked time when he should have been taking 
the half step, and vice versa. Lieut. Wharton 
was always copious in denunciation. 

It seemed to Ted that the second half of the 
company, which was looked after by the lieu- 
tenant, was much more roughly treated than 
the first half, which was under the captain’s 
immediate supervision. Yet there were occa- 
sions when he was satisfied to have it so— 
for Greiner was not infallible, and sometimes 
the lieutenant’s whistle would call a halt in 
the movement that was being executed and the 
lieutenant’s rasping voice would cry out in 
exasperation, as for example: 

‘*Mr. Greiner! The command was ‘On right 
into line!’ Why did you order your squad 
‘Forward’? Don’t you know that’s the order 
when the command is ‘Right front into line’? 
Now, what order should you have given?’’ 

‘*Right turn,’’ Greiner replied in sulky tones. 
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‘*Yes, of course. Use your mind before you 
make a blunder, not afterwards. Then you 
won’t make so many.’’ 

‘There was a subdued snicker in the neigh- 
borhood of Squad 16, and Greiner flushed and 
compressed his lips. 

A few minutes later it was Ted again who 
drew Lieut. Wharton’s fire. 

‘*Mark time there, Mr. Ripley, on the 
pivot!’? he called out in his usual rasping 
tones. ‘‘Don’t think, because you’re the pivot, 
you can stand like a wooden squaw!’’ 

Ted wanted to explain that he had misun- 
derstood the command of execution, ‘‘Ho!’’ 
and had thought ‘‘Halt!’’ had been ordered. 
But he had learned to remain silent under 
criticism; and after the lieutenant had con- 
cluded by saying, ‘‘Now, for goodness’ sake, 
pay attention and don’t mess up these move- 
ments any more!’’ he listened with all his 
ears for the captain’s commands. And when 
the order came, ‘‘Stack arms!’’ it was with 
a sigh of relief that he added his rifle to 
the stack and unslung the pack from his 
shoulders. 

He and Stevens dropped on the ground 
together and lay watching the other companies 
march and counter-march. The one nearest 
them was halted, and a private singled out for 
special instruction. ‘‘It’s fine,’? Ted remarked 
to Stevens, ‘‘to lie here and see some one else 
bawled out. I wish I could do it the rest of 
the morning.’’ But after a few moments Gray 
and Bradford suggested that they stroll over 
to the barracks and investigate. Ted sprang 
up and started to go between the stacks of 
rifles in front of him. 

‘* Hi, there!’’ Lieut. Wharton shouted. 
**Don’t go through those stacks, Mr. Ripley. 
Come back here! Don’t you ever go through 
the stacks. Always walk round them. Mind 
that.’’ ‘ 

**T get bawled out even in recess !’’ muttered 
Ted to Stevens. ‘‘ That man has his eye peeled 
for me. He even knows me by name, I’m so 
rotten. ’? 

The others laughed. 

‘‘Why shouldn’t you pass between the 
stacks?’’ asked Bradford. 

‘**You might bump against them and knock 
them down,’’ replied Stevens. ‘‘ Anyway, it’s 
one of the things that you’re not to do.’’ 

But the ‘‘bawling-out’’ process was not yet 
terminated, so far as Ted was concerned. He 
and the others had gone but a few steps across 
the parade ground, when Greiner came up 
from behind, and called sharply: 

‘*Look here, Ripley !’’ 

Ted stopped and turned, and Greiner broke 
out immediately, not waiting for the others to 
get out of earshot: 

‘*You’re making the whole squad ridicu- 
lous. If you can’t keep your end up, you’d 
better get out. We have a good squad, if 
it weren’t for you. If you’re not strong 
enough to do things the way they ought to 
be done, you oughtn’t to handicap the rest 
of us. Lieut. Wharton is always jumping on 
you; it gives the squad a black eye. No 
squad in the company would stand a better 
show for the prize than ours, if it weren’t for 
you.’? 

“I’m doing the best I can,’’ replied Ted 
quickly, ‘‘and I’ve as much right to tuke this 
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military training as you have. I’m not going 
to quit unless the captain makes me.’’ 

**T shouldn’t be a bit surprised if he weeded 
out the incompetent and unfit,’’ retorted 
Greiner. ‘‘It’s a shame that the work of the 
rest of us should be slowed up and balled up 
by one man.’”’ 

Ted turned and walked away without fur- 
ther words. He rejoined his friends, who were 
both indignant and curious. 

‘*We heard part of it,’’ said Gray. ‘‘What 
else did he tell you?’’ 

‘*He wants me to drop out and give the 
squad a chance—all that kind of thing. I 
know I pulled several bone-head plays, but, 
considering that he got called himself, I think 
he might have kept still.’’ 

‘*‘As a corporal he’s the worst ever,’’ re- 
marked Stevens. ‘‘Why, it’s a corporal’s job 
to help a fellow, not just try to make things 
hard for him!’’ 

‘*He makes me sick,’ said Bradford. ‘‘I 
wish we could get some one else in his place.’’ 

‘Why couldn’t we?’’ asked Gray. ‘‘If we 
all went to Lieut. Wharton and told him how 
we felt, he might do something. If we told 
him Stevens was the man, Lieut. Wharton 
would probably be glad to know it.’’ 

‘*Don’t you make any such mistake,’’ 
Stevens replied promptly. ‘‘It’s better not to 
butt in on the officers with suggestions. ’’ 

‘*You feel so because you’re too modest,’’ 
said Gray. ‘‘What do you say, Bradford?’’ 

‘*T’m willing,’’ Bradford answered. ‘‘I’ve 
got so that when Greiner comes into the tent 
I want to look the other way.’”’ 

‘*You’ll join in a protest, of course, Ripley,’’ 
Gray continued. ‘‘I wonder if we could get 
Adams and Howland to come in with us.’’ 

‘*T’d just as soon ask them,’’ said Bradford. 
‘«They seem like pretty good fellows. ’’ 

‘*Now, I tell you, you’ll make a mistake if 
you try to start anything of this kind,’’ de- 
clared Stevens. ‘‘A private is expected to put 
up with what comes; you get in wrong if you 
make complaints. ’’ 

‘Oh, of course in your position you’re 
bound to talk like that!’’ Gray said airily, 
and Bradford laughed. 

Ted suspected that Stevens might be right, 
but he was none the less ready to join in any 
effort to have Greiner deposed and Stevens 
promoted. It had become more and more 
apparent that Stevens was better qualified 
than Greiner to be corporal; he was more 
alert in executing orders, more soldierly in 
the performance of the manual, and more 
interested in helping the less efficient mem- 
bers. So, in promising to support Gray and 
Bradford, Ted was animated as much by loy- 
alty to Stevens and the syuad as by a human 
desire to even the score with Greiner. 

Before the call to the second period of drill 
sounded, Bradford had an opportunity of 
interviewing Adams and Howland. They 
were seated together in the shade of a tree, 
and Bradford dropped down beside them. Ted 
and Stevens and Gray walked on, and pres- 
ently Bradford rejoined them. 

‘*Nothing doing,’’ he reported. ‘‘They were 
both willing to admit that Stevens would prob- 
ably make a better corporal; but they said 
they had nothing against Greiner and didn’t 
want to be trouble makers. ’’ 

‘*They’re mighty sensible,’’ remarked Ste- 
vens. ‘‘Now, you’d better let the thing drop. 
You’re only a minority of the squad, anyway. ’’ 

‘* Just the same, Adams and Howland aren’t 
opposed to you; they don’t want to take any 
active part, that’s all.’’ 

Stevens laughed ; he felt that his too-zealous 
friends were now sufficiently discouraged. He 
did not realize how tenacious of purpose they 
were, 

The morning grew hot and the drill became 
more arduous. The captain and the lieutenant 
were trying now to substitute whistle signals 
and gestures for spoken orders, and the ser- 
geants and corporals had to be more constantly 
alert than ever. Twice Greiner led his squad 
into the wrong movement and received a rough 
reproof from the lieutenant; twice also did 
Ted offend and likewise endure rebuke; and 
both Gray and Bradford were scolded for 
talking in the ranks. The heat, hard work and 
criticism put many of the company into an ill 
humor, but nearly all of it vanished on. the 
noon march back to the camp at route step. 
For Meade started a chorus; and, as Stevens 
remarked to Ted, ‘‘There’s nothing like a good 
song when you’re tired. ’’ 

For Ted the afternoon was a period of relax- 
ation and, physically at least, of rest. The 
Officers in charge of the instruction in signal- 
service work did not enforce any rigorous 
drill; their tone, instead of being sharply dic- 
tatorial, was pleasantly conversational; they 
even cracked jokes and told stories to illustrate 
their points ; and they let the students practice 
with the various instruments. On this after- 
noon Ted was allowed to use the heliograph, 
and he flashed a message to an observer sta- 
tioned on an island in the lake. This observer 
was a professional operator, and returned a 
reply so rapid that only the sergeant standing 
beside Ted could read it. ‘‘He got you, all 


- right,’’ said the sergeant. And then he added 


encouragingly, ‘‘Some day maybe you’ll be 
able to receive as well as send.’’ 
An afternoon of such placidity, followed by 
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the customary swim, put Ted into a less 

rebellious frame of mind. He returned to 
the tent a few minutes before the hour for re- 
treat and was surprised to find no one else 
there. The order was passed from tent to tent, 
‘¢(Uniform for retreat, blouse and belt!’’ Ted 
arrayed himself, and was wondering what had 
happened to the other members of the squad 
when, sweating and breathless, they came 
crowding in. 

‘* Gee, but I’m sore!’ panted Gray, and 
dropped down on his bed. 

‘*How ‘much time before retreat?’’ asked 
Stevens. . 

‘*Less than five minutes,’’ Ted answered. 

Bradford groaned. ‘‘I’m all in. I had a 
tough horse to-day to handle. I’d like to lie 
right here till supper time. ’’ 

‘*Tt was a dirty trick to make us work all 
the afternoon and not give us a chance to 
swim |’? grumbled Carton. 

‘*Have I really got to get up and drill?’’ 
asked Gray in mock despair. 

‘*Yes, and you’d better get a move on,”’ 
returned Greiner tartly. ‘‘This is no place to 
be doing the baby act.’’ 

“Oh, who’s doing the baby act?’’ Gray 
cried, enraged; he rose from his bed and 
with a black face went about his prepara- 
tions. 

That evening, after the usual lecture, Ted 
went to the post exchange and was there 
regaling himself upon an ice-cream cone, when 
Gray and Bradford came up. The three treated 
one another to sarsaparilla and ginger ale and 
ice cream; the heat and the hard work of the 
day had given them an almost insatiable 
craving for these cooling things. Then Gray 
proposed that they seek out Lieut. Wharton 
and suggest to him that he change the corporal 
of Squad 16. 

‘*I’d almost rather go to Capt. Hughes,’’ 
objected Bradford. ‘‘The lieutenant can be so 

‘*Yes, but he’s the one for us to see; he has 
charge of our section of the company,’’ Gray 
said. ‘‘I’m not afraid of him; I’ll do the 
talking. All you fellows need to do is to give 
me your support. ’’ 

Bearing in mind Stevens’s warning, Ted 
was doubtful of the wisdom of the under- 


’ taking. But if it should succeed, it would cer- 


tainly be a fine thing both for Stevens and for 
the squad, and therefore Ted marched along 
with the others willingly. 

As they approached Lieut. Wharton’s tent 
Greiner emerged from it. He passed them, 
gave them a surly look, and said ‘‘Hello!’’ 
in an unfriendly tone. ‘‘He seems even more 
grouchy than usual!’’ muttered Gray. ‘‘I 
hope the lieutenant has been giving him a call 
down for something. All the better chance of 
his listening to us if he has.’’ 

Lieut. Wharton was sitting on a little camp 
chair reading by the light of a lantern. A 
wooden floor and a chest of drawers, together 
with the solitary camp chair, distinguished 
the habitation of a comntissioned officer from 
that of a private. 

The lieutenant looked up inquiringly as the 
delegation appeared at the entrance. 

‘*We wanted to see you about a little matter, 
lieutenant,’’ Gray said. ‘‘Could you give us a 
few minutes?’’ 

‘**Come in.’’ Lieut. Wharton remained seated 
and allowed them to stand before him. 

‘*We’re. from Squad 16,’’ Gray proceeded, 
‘‘and we want to ask if it wouldn’t be possi- 
ble to make a change of corporals.’’ 

“Why?” 

‘*We think that Stevens in our squad would 
be a better man for the place than the present 
corporal. He’s had more experience ; he’s been 
in the militia. We feel we’d do better under 
him.’’ 

‘Did Stevens know you were coming to ask 
for this change?’’ 

‘*Yes, and he told us not to. He didn’t 
want us to do it. But we’re sure it would bea 
good change for the squad.’’ 

‘*How is it that the other members of the 
squad aren’t with you?’’ 

‘*Well, one of them’s such a close friend of 
Greiner’s that of course he wouldn’t be in favor 
of a change,’’ admitted Gray. ‘‘And the two 
others didn’t feel that they wanted to come in 
with us on this, though I’m sure they would 
find Stevens a better man to work under.’’ 

Lieut. Wharton looked at them in silence. 

‘*You’re Ripley,’ he said at last to Ted. 
**Who are you, you other two?’”’ 

‘*I’m Gray, and this is Bradford.’’ 

‘*Well, Gray and Ripley and Bradford, I’ll 
tell you for your benefit that you’ ve committed 
a@ most unmilitary act. It’s not your business 
to advise your company officer what man 
would make the best squad leader. Moreover, 
it takes a good deal of cheek for you three 
men to come to me and ask me to make a 
change to suit your own preferences. You’re 
not even a majority of the squad. Cheek, pure 
cheek, that’s what it is. Now you three fel- 
lows go about your business, and be ashamed 
of yourselves. ’’ 

“Of course we didn’t mean —’’ began Gray. 

‘*T don’t want to hear any excuses. Go on!’’ 

The command was peremptory, and with- 
out more words the three boys made their 
exit from the tent. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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erner were driving through the 
six-mile horse pasture of the XW Ranch. 
A man could ride all day straight across the 
XW Ranch without once coming to another 
man’s fence. 
Sam Carleton, the ranch foreman, had been 


Tex: ranch foreman and the East- 


in New Mexico for twenty years. He had 


twinkling blue eyes, which had a gentle look in 
them when he smiled, but which could harden 
to steel and bore straight through a man. 

As the two men drove through the pasture, 
the foreman pointed out certain horses in the 
little bunches of blooded animals that they 


‘*Ever have horse thieves out here?’’ asked 
the Easterner. 

‘*Well,’’ drawled the foreman, ‘‘I’ve never 
run up against a sure-enough horse rustler but 
once, and then he ran against me.’’ 

‘*How was that?’’ said the Easterner. 

‘*T was alone one night at my shack, when 
he turned up afoot and looking like he’d come 
that way from the horizon. 

‘* ‘How do, stranger!’ I said. ‘You look like 
you’re afoot on a long trail.’ 

***T am afoot just at present, and it may be 
some distance to the end of my trail,’ the 
fellow answered. ‘But I need a horse and 
saddle, and I need them bad. The best thing 
you can do is to rustle me one pretty pronto.’ 

‘* *T’m not sure there’s a horse here for you 
right now.’ I had been running my eye over 
the fellow and knew what I was up against 
by that time. 

‘**Probably you don’t know who I am,’ 
the man went on. ‘You’ve heard of Jesse 
McCarty? Well, I’m him.’ 

**T’d heard of Jesse McCarty, all right. He 
was a rustler and a bad man, and the sheriff 
wanted him for half a dozen reasons. I guessed 
that he’d just got away from the sheriff and 
had ridden his horse to death doing it. 

‘¢ ‘T have no horse for you,’ I said. 

‘*Well, he looked me over, and, as he did so, 
he let his hand drop down to his six-shooter. 
I was unarmed. I never did go round carrying 
guns like some of these coyotes out here do. 
This fellow was loaded enough for two: he 
carried one gun at his hip, and another stuck 
in his belt in front. 

‘*Afraid? No! You see, I had turned all the 
horses out to pasture the day before, and 
hadn’t kept one in, as we usually do; you can’t 
go out afoot, you know, and cut out a horse 
from a bunch in the pasture. He couldn’t get 
a horse by shooting me, and I figured that he 
wasn’t wanting any more sheriffs after him 
while he was afoot. So I didn’t worry much 
about his potting me. 

‘* *T noticed a pretty good outfit of horses as 
I came through the pasture,’ he said. ‘You’ll 
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find ’em gone some mornin’ if you don’t 
treat me right.’ 

‘* ‘Well,’ I said, pretty mad, ‘any time you 
feel like taking horses from this ranch, just 
fly at it! But it’ll be the worst take you ever 
made.’ 

‘*He went on fingering the butt of his gun 
thoughtfully. Finally he said, ‘If you won’t 


| give me a horse, you won’t refuse me a night’s 


lodging, will you?’ 

‘*Now, you know this country isn’t the 
East. We go off and leave the ranch for days 
and never put a lock on anything, and the 
chuck is any man’s who comes and wants it. 

‘* *You’re as welcome as any other stranger 
to stop hére for the night,’ I told him. 

**So we went into the ’dobe; and while I 
cooked supper he sat at the window, playing 
a tune with his fingers on his six-shooter. 

‘*He didn’t say anything more and I didn’t, 
either — until supper was over and I had 
washed the dishes. Then he said he was tired 
and guessed he would turn in. I told him to 
help himself to my blankets in the other room 
and to make himself a bed on the floor. I 
wasn’t wasting any more words on him than 
I had to. I sat round and read for a while 
and then I started for the bunk room myself. 

‘*As I opened the door, that critter raised 
up with a gun in each hand. I stepped back. 

** ‘Now,’ I said, ‘I wish you wouldn’t make 
any more moves like that while you’re staying 
with me. I’ll not interfere with you; but you 
scare me, and I’m afraid one of those guns 
might go off.’ 

‘*Without answering he laid the guns down 
beside his pillow. I took my watch out of my 
pocket and started to wind it. It was a pretty 
good watch that I had got the last time I was 
in Chicago. I don’t believe in cheap outfits. - 

‘* ‘Let me see your watch,’ said the rustler. 

‘¢*T need that watch myself,’ I answered, 
and kept on winding it. 

** ‘Just lef me see it a minute.’ 

‘**T bought that watch for myself, and I 
don’t intend to give it away.’ And I dropped 
the watch back into my pocket. 

‘*We went to sleep pretty soon ; at least I did. 

‘*The next day we passed on good terms, 
apparently, but I reckon neither of us made a 
move that the other didn’t know about. The 
rustler tried every scheme he could think of to 
get hold of a horse, and I stayed round to see 
that the scheme didn’t work. 

‘*By night we were both a little raw under 
the saddle; and then Harry Crawford rode in 
from town. Harry was my partner in a bunch 
of horses run on the company’s range. I went 
out to the corral to meet him. 

‘* ‘Hello, Sam!’ he said. ‘I see you have 
company.’ 

‘© *Yes,’? I answered, ‘if that’s what you 





call it. I’ve got something back there in the 
shack, and I’m mighty glad you came. I was 
about ready to quit the ranch.’ 

** “He’s coming out,’ said Harry. 

‘* ‘He wants the horse,’ said I. 

‘*Harry was unsaddling when the rustler 
came up. He looked Harry over pretty close 
to see whether there was a gun sticking out 
any where. 

** ‘Guess I’ll borrow that brone of yours for 
a few days,’ he said at last. ‘You can put 
the saddle back on again.’ 

‘*Harry threw the saddle on the ground and 
started to the corral gate to let the horse out. 
He hadn’t more than turned his back when 
there was a pop from the rustler’s gun. That 
sound turned me fairly sick, and I couldn’t 
see anything for a second. Then Harry turned 
round, wiping a little blood from his ear. 

‘**You skunk!’ he began, with his eyes 
blazing. 

‘* *Put that saddle back on !’ the rustler cried, 
holding his guns so that he could pop either 
of us. 

‘*Well, there was nothing else but to do what 
he said. So the saddle went back. 

***Cinch her up tight,’ said the rustler. 
‘Take her down to the house and hitch her to 
the post by the door.’ 

** All of which we did, while he followed on 
behind with his guns. 

** “Now,” he said, ‘get me some supper.’ 

‘*Well, I saw that we must do something 
pretty quick, because he’d likely cripple us 
both before he started out. So while Harry 
was getting supper, I sat round pretending to 
read, but really watching for a chance. 

‘*The chance didn’t come till after supper. 
Then the rustler sat down on a bench by the 
window, picking his teeth, and feeling mighty 
well pleased with himself. 

‘***T’ve potted a man for a poker chip,’ he 
bragged, ‘and did you boys think I wouldn’t for 
a horse? I ain’t through with you yet, either.’ 
He gave an ugly little laugh. ‘I’m going to fix 
you so that you won’t follow me.’ 

‘**T guess you’ve got things all your own 
way,’ I said careless-like, picking up a news- 
paper and sitting down alongside of him. 

‘*He looked at me pretty sharp and moved 
a few inches away ; but I made out that I was 
mighty interested in the paper, and in a minute 
he went back to his toothpick. All the time I 
was watching him from the corner of my eye. 

‘*Harry brought in a pan of hot water and 
began to wash the dishes at the corner of the 
table nearest me. He kept his back toward me, 
but I noticed that the pan was steaming more 
than usual and that he was handling the dish- 
cloth with a fork instead of with his fingers. 
Harry and I, when we got in a tight place 
together, could usually understand each other 
without saying much of anything. 

‘*Pretty soon the rustler began to chuckle. 
*You’re treating me white, after all, boys,’ 
he said. ‘That little brone you’re making me 
@ present of will keep me ahead of the sheriff 
for a while; but I reckon I’ll just lay you up 
with a plugged leg apiece.’ 

‘*He put up one hand to brush a fly from 
his nose; his other hand was still busy with 
the toothpick. The next instant both his hands 
were clutching at the open newspaper, which 
I had flung full into the fellow’s face. 

‘*Before you could breathe, Harry’s pan of 
hot. water struck like a cloudburst on top of 
that, and then Harry and I hit him like a 
cyclone. 

‘“*Harry jerked one of the fellow’s arms 
back. I grabbed the other arm, and then my 
partner pulled the steaming paper from the 
rustler’s face as you’d peel a pancake from 
a griddle. His face looked almost hot enough 
to be a griddle itself. 

** ‘Now,’ I said, giving his arm a little shake, 
though he was quiet enough,—he didn’t need 
a very penetrating mind to see that his game 
was up,—‘I’ll take that six-shooter you’ve got 
stuck in your belt, and I’ll take that gun 
from your holster, too; I may need ’em.’ 

‘*T dropped a six-shooter into each hip 
pocket, and then Harry let go his hold on the 
fellow. I can tell you that I was breathing a 
lot freer than I had been during the last 
twenty-four hours. 

** ‘7711 look after these guns now,’ I said. 
‘I’m not subject to nerves as you are, and 
they’re not so likely to go off with me. You 
can camp with us to-night; but in the morning 
you had better hit the trail and hit it hard.’ ’”’ 

‘* And did he hit the trail in the morning?”’ 
asked the Easterner. 

‘*Well, no,’’ drawled Sam, ‘‘not in the morn- 
ing. You see he went loco that night, thinking, 
I suppose, about being afoot and without a 
gun, with the sheriff hunting him. 

‘*First thing I knew—I was sound asleep— 
there was a noise like the shack was tumbling 
down, and then the saddle that hung over the 
bed hit me. That locoed skunk was hitting 
round promiscuous with the long-handled fry- 
ing pan, trying to get a swipe at me; but I 
was safe enough under the saddle. 

‘‘T sure was glad that I had the guns, and I 
bored a couple of holes through the wall just 
to remind him that I had ’em. After that it 
took Harry and me about three minutes to 
get the shack clear of him. 

‘*No, he-didn’t hit the trail in the morning. 
He thought he’d better not wait that long.’’ 
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AMERICA ENTERS 
Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger 


FACT AND COMMENT 


EEP your boat from the lee shore, if you 
would have it keep you from the wind- 
ward reef. 


He rarely hits the Mark or wins the Game 
Who says, “I know [’l! miss!” while taking Aim. 


HE advice that Attorney-General Gregory 
gives to alien enemies is brief and to the 
point: ‘*Obey the laws, and keep your mouth 
shut.”’ Na 
T was certain that Japan would not be slow 
to apply improved methods in producing its 
great staple crop, rice. Because of greater care 
in selecting seed and better methods of culti- 
vation, the crop last year reached 298, 466, 706 
bushels, which is far the largest ever raised in 
the empire. ae 
PEAKING of odd firm names, a sub- 
seriber who has been much pleased with 
Rash & Doolittle and Chase & Kilpatrick asks 
if we ever heard of the firm of Walkup & Settle. 
We never did, but we think it would be tactful 
of them to take in their sign during the first 
ten days of every month. 


HE five battle cruisers now building will 

perpetuate names that have inspiring 
associations in American naval history. They 
are Constitution, Constellation, Saratoga, Lex- 
ington and Ranger. The historic vessels that 
bear the first two names on the list—one 
safely berthed at the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
the other at Newport— will henceforth be 
known officially as the Old Constitution and 
the Old Censtellation. 


R roads are very expensive things for 
country communities. The farmer’ who 
thinks that improved highways are mainly for 
the benefit of those who drive automobiles 
should reflect on the results of a recent inves- 
tigation by the Department of Agriculture, 
which finds that the cost of hauling farm 
produce over ordinary country roads is twenty- 
three cents a ton mile, whereas over hard- 
surfaced roads it is only thirteen cents. 


N 1888 Roman Shivieki, having decided that 

he would not stay in New York with other 
newly arrived immigrants, took a job at eight 
dollars a month on a Connecticut Valley 
truck farm. A few years later he had a farm 
of his own. In 1901 he made a net profit of 
seven thousand dollars on his enion crop; 
his business is still growing. The native-born 
farmer or the immigrant laborer who thinks 
that Shivicki’s success is the result of luck 
should do a little serious thinking. 


HE writer remembers that once when he 

was a small boy he went up to one of his 
teachers and asked, ‘‘Is there going to be any 
Taylor to-day, Mr. exercise?’’ Such absurd 
transpositions of words the learned call metath- 
esis. On another page The Companion has 
an amusing article on the subject. Mistakes 
similar to those therein recorded have prob- 
ably been made by many of our subscribers. 
The Companion will be grateful to anyone 
who will send in a really amusing case of 
metathesis. hess 

NE of the most interesting effects of the 

war is the revival of various old trades 
and industries, especially in England. Charcoal 
burners are busy making fuel for use in the 
trenches; long-disused sawmills. are getting 
out timbers for dugouts ; foresters are making 
tent pegs; clog makers are fashioning wooden 
shoes; owners of willow plantations are cut- 
ting osiers for fascines and shell baskets; but 
most interesting of all is’ the revival of flint 
knapping, perhaps the oldest industry in the 
world. It is said that the flints are used to 
strike a light in the trenches. 


HE flag is a symbol. As it waves from the 
taffrail of the battleship, or from the great 
flagstaff of the army post, it is a formal sym- 
bol of the power and dignity of the national 





government. As it floats above the schoolhouse, 
the village common, the city street or the house 
door, it is a spontaneous symbol of the loyalty 
of the people to that government. To increase 
and make more effective the use of the flag 
by neighborhoods and private families The 
Companion will print on the Family Page for 
May 17 an article, Raising the Flag, that tells 
how to display the flag and that suggests an 
effective ceremony to be used in raising it. 


os 


AS THE UNITED STATES ENTERS 


HE United States comes into the war at 

the beginning of the fourth great cam- 

paign. Many believe that it will be the 

last campaign of all. Searcely anyone expects 

more than one other to follow. It may be 

interesting therefore to sketch briefly the 

course of the war up to this moment, in order 

that we may the better understand precisely 

the situation that faces us as we in our turn 
enter the fight. 

The military power of Germany reached its 
height—relative if not absolute—in the fall of 
1915 at the close of the second campaign. The 
German army had met severe checks at the 
Marne and at Ypres, and had learned that 
it could not hope for the swift and crushing 
victory, first on one front and then on the 
other, for.which the early plans were laid; 
but it held almost all of Belgium and the most 
valuable parts of northeastern France, and it 
had successfully fought off every attempt of 
the Allies to break its line of trenches. It had 
smashed the Russian line again and again, 
and overrun Poland and Lithuania. With the 
help of its allies, it had also conquered Serbia 
and Montenegro. Under German officers the 
Turks had bloodily repulsed the Allies at 
Gallipoli, turned back the British at Kut, and 
actually threatened the safety of the Suez 
Canal. That was the high-water mark of 
German power, yet no one dared to say that 
the flood would not rise higher still and give 
the Kaiser the final victory, of which he had 
been balked at the Marne. 

Verdun proved to us that there was no real 
chance of that. Since that colossal failure, 
Germany has been on the defensive—for even 
the Roumanian campaign was a defensive 
stroke. It strives to keep what it holds, and to 
force a peace by the submarine war on all 
commerce—a desperate chance indeed, since 
its first result is to drive almost all neutral 
nations into hostility to Germany. It can no 
longer stem the steady advance of the Allied 
arms in the west or stiffen its Asiatic ally 
against still greater reverses in Armenia and 
in Mesopotamia. 

We are told that Berlin regards the entrance 
of America into the war with contempt, be- 
cause we have no army ready for service. 
That is true enough for the moment, although 
if this summer does not end the war we shall 
have an army that will no more be negligible 
than the newly raised and newly trained 
British army, which even the Kaiser’s generals 
grudgingly praise. But in war there are moral 
influenees that, although Berlin constantly un- 
derestimates them, are as important as mate- 
ria) forces. The Russian revolution, President 
Wilson’s message and, the response of self- 
governing nations everywhere to those two 
epoch-making events are defeats for Germany 
quite as real as that at the Marne or at 
Verdun or at Lens. They may even be more 
serious, for defeat in the field often rouses 
patriotic devotion and solidifies national feel- 
ing. Those other reverses make people think 
—and nothing is more dangerous than that 
for an autocratic government. 

It would be foolish, however, to assume that 
the exertion of moral and financial pressure by 
the United States will be enough to bring the 
war to a close. The German army, if it is no 
longer the mighty instrument of offense that 
it was in 1914 and in 1915, is large enough and 
desperate enough to make a long stand on the 
defensive lines that lie between the Somme 
and the Rhine. Meanwhile the submarines are 
constantly busy, destroying the food and the 
wealth of belligerent and neutral alike, striving 
to hamstring the enemies of Germany, since 
it is impossible to conquer them otherwise. It 
is by finding means to cope with the submarine 
menace, by building ships to replace those 
that are sunk, and in the end by throwing our 
own weight of men and metal into the firing 
line, that the United States can assure the 
triumph of democracy. 

There is, indeed, a chance that the Germans 
themselves may put an earlier end to the war 
by revolt against the dynasty and the leaders 
that drove the nation and the world into this 
Armageddon; but we dare not count on that. 
Since 1848 German Liberalism has lacked lead- 
ers, and it lacks them to-day more than ever. 





There is quite as much possibility that reac- 
tionary or socialistic influences will so shake 
the new Russian republic as to paralyze its 
military efforts, and to throw on us the duty 
of stepping into the place of Russia in the 
Entente. Nothing less than the greatest effort 
of which the United States is capable will be 
worthy of the occasion, which is unspeakably 
momentous in the history of the world. 


og 
THE VISIBLE WORLD 


“<7 AM a man for whom the visible world 
exes” sia mcopite Gai It might 
be supposed that Gautier was uttering a 
truism and that all of us who are endowed 
with the faculty of sight are men and women 
for whom the visible world exists. Yet a little 
reflection will convince us that we walk through 
the world without seeing it, or at least without 
seeing much of it. We see it, as it were, in the 
abstract. A tree is a tree, a horse is a horse, a 
man isa man. As to the difference between one 
tree and another, nine tenths of us do not see 
because we do not observe. So with the differ- 
ence between one man.and another. We get a 
general impression, but, unless our attention is 
particularly called to the matter, we do not 
distinguish eyes or hair or features, not to 
speak of the soul behind them. That is true 
not only of the dull but often of those whose 
intelligence is exceptionally fine. They live in 
an inner world, moving among the delightful, 
shifting, changing sights and sounds of nature 
and humanity outside as if for them the visible 
world really did not exist. 

Even those who have keen and vivid sight, 
who are by nature exact observers, are likely 
to fix their attention on one thing or set of 
things, and to disregard other things quite as 
important. Some persons can always describe 
the eyes of people whom they meet, but rarely 
their hands or their gait. There are women 
who have the keenest vision in the world for 
every little detail of dress, but who, when it 
comes to those gestures and expressions which 
indicate character, make no note of them 
whatever. 

Men of science, whose business it is to observe 
with the minutest care, often remark the spe- 
cial limits of their vision. Bradford Torrey, 
so well remembered by readers of The Com- 
panion, used to say that when he went out to 
look for birds he never saw flowers, but that 
when he started on a botanical expedition the 
birds escaped his eye entirely. 

Undoubtedly, there are persons for whom 
the external world exists too much — people, 


that is, who give their lives to observing trivial | 


details, without relating them to larger inter- 
ests, and who in weaving this endless web of 
idle curiosity too much forget the inward wel- 
fare of their souls. But for many, perhaps for 
most of us in this busy, preoccupied America, 
there is something soothing, something restful 
in letting eyes and ears take in more and ever 
more of the beautiful, fascinating, audible, 
visible world. Let us realize how little it exists 
for us and then drink health and joy from 
widely increasing its existence. 
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“BUSINESS AS USUAL” 


NE of the leading objects of the mission 
QO of British and French statesmen and 

officers to this country is said to be to 
put us on our guard against the blunders that 
sad experience had taught Great Britain and 
France to avoid. A most worthy and useful 
object! But there is one blunder that the 
British in particular have committed and ad- 
hered to with characteristic stolidity, from 
which no outside advice can save us. We must 
learn for ourselves, and must face and over- 
come, the danger of saying, acting or think- 
ing, ‘‘ Business as usual.’’ 

The nation is at war. Every citizen is at 
war. No one is exempt from the duties or the 
dangers that the situation imposes. The more 
thoroughly we understand those facts and regu- 
late our daily lives by them, the more nearly 
shall we meet the demands of the country, 
the shorter will be the time that those de- 
mands will last. Whatever have been our own 
personal interests, we must subordinate and, if 
need be, sacrifice them to the national interests. 

There are no exceptions. It is a superficial 
view to suppose that we have done our duty 
when we have hung out the national flag, tried 
to persuade others to join the army or the 
navy, borne our heavy taxes-uncomplainingly, 
and approved the measures that Congress and 
the states have taken or may take. We must 
give our thought, our time and our effort to 
the active and aggressive work of carrying the 
nation to victory. From the very first—from 


now—we should assume that the war will last 
a long time ; that it will require the whole serv- 
ice of everyone who can do anything to help, 
either in the ranks or behind them, and that 
we may eventually have to endure hardships 
and to make sacrifices as great as those that the 
other belligerents have endured and made. 

How we are to do all those things and bring 
ourselves into subjection to the demands of the 
national crisis the President, in his address 
to the American people, has pointed out with 
startling clearness. The farmers first, for they 
have it in their power to meet and solve almost 
unaided the most pressing problem of the war, 
the food supply. But there are millions of 
others who can contribute their bit by raising 
on their little household lots a few pecks of 
potatoes or a few quarts of beans for their own 
use, and so releasing in the aggregate many 
shiploads for export. All of us can and should 
be truck farmers, if only on the smallest scale. 

But, as the President has shown, food is 
not the only thing needed. The miners can 
increase their output, the factories can speed 
up their machinery and work their men in 
double shifts, or in three shifts; the railways 
must be ready to handle all the freight that 
the cars can hold, the shipyards to lay down 
every keel that their space permits ; and then, 
besides all that, each one of us must stop the 
waste in the kitchen, the pantry, the refriger- 
ator, the coal bin and the wardrobe. So shall 
we win, and win in the shortest time and 
with the least suffering. 
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WHY THE COST OF LIVING RISES 


HAT we commonly speak of as the 

W ‘rise in the cost of living,’’ which 

means, of course, the increase in the 
price of food, clothing, household utensils and 
other necessaries or luxuries of life, has been 
going on in recent months at a rate that the 
world has very seldom seen. Flour has sold 
this year at nearly double the price of last 
summer. Wheat last October, at $2.02 a bushel 
on the Chicago market, brought the highest 
price since 1869, in the days of inflated paper 
money that followed the Civil War. This year 
it has sold higher still. Corn usually sells at 
between 40 and 70 cents a bushel. Until last 
fall it had not sold above $1 in the United 
States since 1868; it has now risen far above 
that price. 

A bale of cotton last November cost more 
than it had brought since 1872+ its price this 
year is 40 per cent higher than that of August, 
1914. We must go back to 1873 to find as high 
a price for iron as the market of the past 
month has offered; it was more than twice 
as high as the pride of January, 1916. The 
price for copper*this year has been 50 per cent 
higher than at any time in the quarter cen- 
tury that preceded 1916, and more than double 
the average price in any years of that period 
except two. 

The greater part of this extraordinary rise 
in prices has occurred during the European 
war, and largely as a consequence of it. The 
London Economist has for many years com- 
piled a monthly ‘‘index number,’’ which it 
makes up by adding together the prices, at 
given dates, of all the important commodities. 


average of those monthly numbers was 2200. 
At the end of July, 1914, it was 2565. It rose 
to 2800 at the end of 1914, to 3634 at the end of 
1915, to 4908 at the end of 1916, and to 5072 
last February. Until this war, the highest 
average that the monthly ‘‘index numbers’’ 
made during any of the seventy years in 
which the Economist has made its calculations 
was 3787 in 1864. 

Two questions concerning present condi- 
tions demand answers: Why should the war 
have had so great an influence on prices, and 
how will the advance hereafter be checked or 
forced back? The war has used up iron, steel, 
copper and other metals in unheard-of quan- 
tities for ammunition at the battle front—an 
abnormal demand that has competed with ordi- 
nary buying for peaceful commercial purposes. 


and | Except so far as need: of those metals for 


replacing shattered cities, bridges, railways 
and ships keeps up the demand, prices for 
such materials will fall when peace returns. 


less directly. Russia, which produces nearly 
one fifth of the world’s wheat, has been cut 
off from the export market ever since 1914. 
Europe has raised no crops on the land that 
the armies are trampling. Submarines have 
sunk shiploads of wheat. On top of all, came 
a world-wide shortage in the crop last fall. 
The resultant high price for wheat threw part 
of the consumers back on other foodstuffs, 





and prices for other grains and for meat went 


During the first five years of this century the: 


The war has influenced the price of food © 
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up accordingly. The rising cost of labor, partly 
owing to the diversion of European workmen 
to the armies, has also had its effect. The 
return of peace should cause a great readjust- 
ment in all of those directions. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.— The great loan bill was 
signed by the President on April 24.—— 
Army bills were under discussion in both 
houses. In the Senate the general staff bill 
was reported, and seemed sure to pass. In 
the House the Committee on Military Affairs 
reported a bill that authorized the government 
to try the volunteer system at first, and then to 
proceed to conscription if that failed. —~The 
Senate amended some of the censorship provi- 
sions in the espionage bill, so as to penalize 
only the publication of forbidden matter, but 
it did not finally pass the bill. 
SJ 
HE RAILWAYS.—On April 19 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission granted 
permission to the railways to file increased 
freight tariffs, effective on June 1. The propri- 
ety of the increases, which amount to about 
fifteen per cent, will be investigated by the 
commission before it makes the order final. 
e 
HE WAR COUNCIL.—After landing at 
Halifax, the British commission headed 
by Foreign Secretary Balfour journeyed to 
Washington, where it arrived on April 22. 
The members were miost cordially received, 
both by the officials of our government and by 
the people of Washington. On April 25 the 
French commission headed by M. Viviani and 
Marshal Joffre reached Washington. The first 
session of the war council was fixed for April 
27. A commission from Italy headed by the 
Duke of the Abruzzi is expected soon.—— 
The United States is to send a commission to 
Russia to consult with the new republican 
government. Mr. Elihu Root has been asked to 
go as chairman. ——The first loan authorized 
by the war loan bill has been made to Great 
Britain. It amounts to $200,000, 000. 
es 
ATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR.— 
There were great popular demonstrations 
in Buenos Aires to show the sympathy of the 
people with the Entente Allies. The govern- 
ment sent to Berlin a note threatening to 
break off relations with Germany if immediate 
satisfaction was not given for the sinking of 
the Argentine ship Monte Protegido.——A 
number of South American nations have sig- 
nified their approval of the plan of Argentina 
for a conference of American republics to be 
held at Buenos Aires.——Chile is determined 
to maintain neutrality, although it is in sym- 
pathy with the general course of Argentine 
policy. - 9 


APAN.—The elections resulted in the suc- 

cess of the parties that support the ministry 

of Count Terauchi. Apparently they hold 217 

seats to 164 for the opposition. Count Teranchi 

stands for a government responsible not to the 

majority of the Diet but to the — 

eS 

PAIN.—The new Premier is Marquis 

Prieto. Count Romanones retired because 

he believed continued neutrality weakened the 

prestige of the nation and prevented it from de- 

fending properly its legitimate interests at sea. 

The new ministry has dispatched to Berlin 

another urgent protest against the submarine 
policy of Germany. ° 


OMAN SUFFRAGE.— Nebraska has 
passed legislation that gives presidential, 
county and municipal suffrage te women. It is 
the nineteenth equal-suffrage state. 
e 
MERICA DAY.’’—On April 20 London 
celebrated the entrance of the United 
States into the war with a great service in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which the King and Queen 


. attended. Bishop Brent of the Philippines was 


the preacher. The American flag was every- 
where displayed, and it even floated from the 
tower of the Parliament building. Two days 
later there was a similar celebration in Paris, 
of which Ambassador Sharp’s speech at. the 
Hotel de Ville was the central episode. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From April 19 to April 25) 


After several days of quiet, apparently 
devoted to consolidating positions and bringing 
up ammunition, the British resumed their 
offensive in Artois. The advance was less 
rapid than at the beginning of the movement 
—it was made in the face of fieree German re- 
sistance. The chief attacks were made in the 
direction of Douai and Cambrai, with the in- 
tention of creating salients that would force the 
Germans out of Lens and St. Quentin, as the 
salients at the Somme obliged them to abandon 
Bapaume and Péronne. By April 25 the 
British advance had reached the St. Quentin 





Canal, midway between St. Quentin and Cam- 
brai; and farther north was in front of the 
new ‘‘Wotan’’ line, which runs from Drocourt 
to Queant, defending Douai. 

Along their front the French were less active. 
Paris reported the repulse of several German 
counter-attacks on the Craonne plateau be- 
tween Soissons and Reims. Berlin professed to 
believe that the offensive in this direction was 
already crushed, but the indications were that 


it was being methodically pressed, although | 
the French are obliged tobe as economical of | 


human life as possible, and depend a great 
deal on their big guns. 

In Mesopotamia the British drove the Turks 
out of Istabolat and then out of Samarra, 


which is. seventy miles north of Bagdad, and | ~ 
is—or was until recently—the northern rail; — 


head of the Bagdad railway. At Gaza, in Pal- 
estine, the final defensive positions of the 
Turks were under artillery fire. 

Turkey, by the way, has officially broken 
off relations with the United States. There is 
some uneasiness about the safety of the Amer- 
ican missionaries in Turkey, of whom there 
are about one hundred.. 

There were no important engagements 
reported from the other fronts, although the 
Germans were reported to be increasing their 
forces near Riga, perhaps with a view to a 
movement against Petrograd. 

The submarines continued their deadly activ- 
ity. The amount of shipping sunk was greater 
than at any time since February 1, for the 
weekly report from London spoke of 55 British 
vessels destroyed. The American steamship 
Mongolia reported sinking a German submarine 








A NEW FRENCH LARGE-CALIBER GUN 


in British waters on April 19. The Germans 
sunk two more British hospital ships, the 
Donegal and the Lanfranc. About seventy-five 
men are missing, including a number of Ger- 
mans. The British now carry a certain pro- 
portion of German wounded prisoners on all 
hospital ships. The international committee 
of the Red Cross sent an energetic protest to 
Berlin against the repeated torpedoing of hos- 
pital ships. A Belgian relief ship, the Kongsli, 
was sunk, whether by mine or torpedo is 
uncertain. 

A squadron of German destroyers raided 
the English Channel on April 20. They were 
driven away from Dover by the British patrol 
boats, with a loss of two vessels. Berlin said 
they sunk two British ships; London denied 
the assertion absolutely. Later those or other 
German destroyers shelled Calais, and killed 
or wounded a few civilians. 

There were reports of strikes, riots and 
revolutionary demonstrations from several 
countries. Three hundred thousand German 
workers are said to have been out on strike 
at one time, in protest against the food regula- 
tions, and the government finally took control 
of several munitions plants. The strict censor- 
ship makes it impossible to get all the facts. 
There were also reports of great unrest and 
food riots from Hungary. It is certain that 
there were demonstrations in Stockholm, oc- 
easioned by the scarcity of food, but led chiefly 
by Socialists or revolutionaries. May Day, the 
annual Socialist festival, was awaited with 
uneasiness in a good many European capitals. 

The Austrian Emperor, against the advice 
of the ultra-German party, has determined to 
call the Reichsrath, which has not met sinee the 
war began. There were unconfirmed reports 
that Count Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, had 
resigned. 

The King of Greece has offered to appoint 


a cabinet favorable to the Entente, if those | 
powers would promise not to dethrone him or | 


support a movement to dethrone him. Other- 
wise, it was hinted, he would make war. It is | 
probable that this was one of the momentous | 
questions discussed by Mr. Lloyd George, M. 


Ribot and Signor Salandra, when the three | 


premiers met at St. Jean de Maurienne in 
Savoy on April 19. The United States was | 
considering whether to recognize the Venizelos | 
government in northern Greece. 

Petrograd reports that the peace movement | 
among the Russian Socialists had lost ground | © 
since a German submarine sunk the steamer 
Zara on which a number of Russian political | 
exiles were returning to their native land. 


The State Department made public a report | a uenmapescamnsmmaee 


sent last January by Mr. Brand Whitlock, our | 
minister to Belgium, concerning the deporta- 
tions of Belgians into Germany. He declared 
that the affair was ‘‘one of the foulest deeds 


that history records,’’ and that it was carried | 


out with a cruelty so monstrous that German 
soldiers wept in executing their orders. He 
placed the responsibility for the policy on the 
shoulders of Marshal von Hindenburg, and 
said that the late Gov.-Gen. von Bissing, who 
has been execrated for his conduct of the depor- | 
tation, was actually censured for his mildness 
by his military superiors. 
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Cars That Differ 
In a Hundred Ways 


The Mitchells differ from other cars in 
nearly every point you consider. 

In equipment, etc., there are 31 features 
which nearly all cars omit. In finish and 
luxury, they excel rival cars at least 25 per cent. 

The body styles are exclusive—designed 
by our experts, built by our own craftsmen. 
And they combine in one model nearly all 
known attractions. 

In the chassis, all vital parts are built to 
the standard of 100 per cent over-strength. 
That is twice our former margin of safety, 
and it means a lifetime car. 

This year’s output of Mitchells, if we 
omitted these extras, would cost us about 


$4,000,000 less. 
Astonishing Values 


When you analyze all these extra values, 
they seem almost impossible in cars at 
Mitchell prices. And they would be im- 
possible in any ordinary shop. 

But this mammoth plant—covering 45 
acres—was built by a famous efficiency ex- 
pert. It contains over 2,000 machines, all 
designed to build this one type economically. 

These Bate efficiency methods, in the past 
few years, have cut our factory cost in two. 
This year we apply them to body-building, 
too, at a vast rs itional saving. 

The millions of dollars which we save in 
these ways pay for all of these Mitchell extras. 


See What We Add 


See what we have added in strength and 
endurance. See what we add in heacey, 
comfort and equipment. See if you think 
cars strong enough without them, or hand- 
some enough, or complete. 

You will find here at least 20 per cent extra 
value, as compared with other high-grade 
Sixes. Please learn how much these extras 
mean, in a lifetime car. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 







SIXES 
Mitchell Junior =<. 


$1 195 is 


Also 6 aples of enslaced ang coqnastitle 
b Roadster. 


TWO SIZES 


Mitchell ‘Six, with Pac wheel 
base and a ato Mani developed 48-horse- 
power motor. 


$1460 nc. 
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THREE MOTHERS 
By M¢Landburgh Wilson 


HREE mothers by your cradle stand: 
One mother who has given birth, 
And one of them is Motherland, 
And one of them is Mother Earth; 
Three mothers must you have in all, 
And two are great and one is small. 


Your Motherland is strong and dread ; 
Her shield your sure protection makes ; 

She spreads her law above your head, 
But even while she gives she takes. 

Her arm is strong, her word is true, 

But she may ask your life of you. 


From Mother Earth by toil you wring 
Or feast or crust at her caprice, 

The shelter for your journeying, 
Though brief at best will be the lease. 

And at the end she gives you bed 

But cares not where your soul has sped. 


The Mother who has borne your flesh 
Through good or ill will hold you fast; 
Will guide you through the world’s dark 
mesh, 
And so will save your soul at last. 
Three mothers shall you have in all, 
And one is great and two are small. 
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THE BURGLAR’S PRAYER 


OU will be shocked, Aunt Lucy,” said 
Nancy soberly, “but I’ve about lost my 
faith in prayer.” 

Aunt Lucy’s face looked sympathetic 

rather than shocked. 

“Tell me all about it, Nancy,” she 
said, with her kindly smile. “Is it because of some 
particular prayer that you’ve lost faith?” 

Nancy nodded. “Yes,” she said, “and I’ve prayed 
it and prayed it for a long time! And I had heaps 
of faith to begin with, too; just heaps.” 

“And you’re sure the thing you’re praying for 
would be good for you?” : 

“Perfectly sure. Really, Aunt Lucy, there’s no 
reason at all why God shouldn’t give it to ine.” 

Aunt Lucy smiled at her niece’s positive tone. 

“And you are sure that it would be good for 
everyone else that you should have it?” 

Nancy hesitated a little. “Well, I don’t see why 
not,” she said at last. ‘I wasn’t thinking about that 
when I was praying, but it’s no one else’s affair. 
It is a very personal thing, Aunt Lucy.” 

“IT wonder,” mused Aunt Lucy, “if that is the 
way the burglars felt about their prayers.” 

Nancy started. ‘‘The what?” she demanded. 
“What have burglars got to do with prayers, I’d 
like to know?” 

Aunt Lucy laughed..“It does seem rather a 
strange combination, doesn’t it? But I read about 
it yesterday in the report of a speech by Sir 
Herbert Risley-about the castes in eastern Bengal. 
Wait a minute and I'll read it. 

“This is what it said. ‘A curious system of relig- 
ious worship prevailed among a caste who were 
professional burglars. They made a space in the 
ground, and a man then cut his arm and prayed 
that there might be a dark night and that he might 
succeed in obtaining great booty and escape cap- 
ture.’ What do you think of that, Nancy?” 

“TI think it’s funny,” said Nancy, “but I don’t 
know why I should remind you of that. ’m not 
thinking of stealing anything.” 

“No,” answered Aunt Lucy gently, “but you 
admitted that yours was an entirely one-sided 
prayer. And I’ve been thinking about it for my- 
self since I read that paragraph. I’m not sure the 
prayers of those ignorant burglars are any more 
ridiculous in the eyes of the Lord than some of the 
one-sided prayers that I myself make to Him. 

“It reminded me of one time when I was a small 
girl in the country. All the farmers were longing 
for rain to break a long season of drought, but I 
prayed fervently that anyway it might not rain for 
two more days, because I wanted to go toa picnic 
and wear my new bronze shoes, and rain—even on 
the day before—might interfere with the latter 
part of my programme. And I was frankly furious 
when my wish was not granted. Jovial old Uncle 
Ezra roared with laughter when I expressed my 
feelings at the breakfast table, but Grandfather 
Miner, a sweet old Friend, patted my hand gently. 

‘Little daughter,’ he said, ‘thee must begin at 
the beginning with thy prayers, as thee does with 
thy schooling in earthly matters. First of all, thee 
must learn to say from thy heart, “Lord, teach me 
to pray!’’’ 

“So before we laugh too much at those burglars, 
Nancy, perhaps we’d better find out if we really 
know how to pray right ourselves.” 

“I’m going outdoors to think,” said Nancy. “It 
begins to seem a little different.” 
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MOUNTAIN TOPS AND VALLEYS 


UNT MARY listened very anxiously for 
Molly’s step. Molly had been with her 
for two months now—ever since her 
father’s death. Aunt Mary, whose one 
little daughter had been buried twenty 

years before, could not quite get used 

to the joy of having Molly to watch over and plan 
for and dream about. When at last Molly came in 

—a quarter of an hour late—and went straight to 

her room without even stopping at the door, Aunt 

Mary’s face darkened with disappointment. “But, 

of course, I couldn’t expect her to get over things 

all at once,” she said to herself as she went down- 
stairs to make some of the cream biscuits that 

Molly especially liked. 

Molly ate several biscuits, but she did not talk at 
supper. When Uncle James asked if she had lost 
her place or her heart, she shook her head, and the 
tears came into her eyes. It was thoughtless of 
Uncle James to say things like that! Uncle James 
tried to keep up a conversation with Aunt Mary, 
but it was not successful. It rarely is when a third 
person sits silent and with tearful eyes. 

The next day, however, the trouble seemed to 
have passed. Molly began chatting on the stairs, 
and she chatted all through supper. 

In the weeks that followed, the same experiences 
were repeated half a dozen times. There seemed 
to be no especial reason for the “blues”; Molly 
simply felt so, Neither was there any especial 
reason for the rose-colored times; Molly felt those, 
too. Finally, one evening, when Aunt Mary had 
gone to a sick neighbor’s, Uncle James asked 
Molly about it. 

“Why, it’s the way ’m made,” Molly declared. 





























“I feel things so hard. I’m always up on the moun- | an annoying opponent. He found himself pitted 


tain top or down in the valley.” 

Uncle James nodded. “Why don’t you take it in 
hand?” he asked. 

“Take it in hand!” Molly repeated. 

“Well, then, stay up on the mountain top, if you 
like that better. It would be satisfactory to us. But 
1 dohate to see your Aunt Mary worrying over the 
moody times. Besides, it isn’t good business.” 

“Good business!” Molly seemed equal to nothing 
except echoes. 

Uncle James nodded again. “No employer likes 
to have a moody girl about; in the long run, she 
is never the most capable one. Her fingers may be 
disciplined, but her mind and will are not. Get a 
grip on yourself, little girl. You don’t have to act 
blue even if you do feel so, And when you stop 
acting so, half the feeling will disappear. That’s 
modern psychology. You think it over a little.” 

Uncle James went up to his room. Molly, hurt 
and indignant, yet honest, sat thinking it over. 
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CAPTURING AN ALLIGATOR 


N spite of the fact that reptiles have small and 
I dull brains, the alligator appears to have ac- 

quired a craftiness in eluding hunters that is 
comparable to the same quality in the bear. The 
big reptile has gradually retreated from the rivers 
where it was exposed to hostile observation, and 
has taken up its abode in swamps that are remote 
and not often disturbed. 

To capture an alligator alive requires skill in 
approaching the reptile’s haunts. The climax of 
the hunt is often a desperate and exciting struggle; 
that was certainly the case when Dr. Raymond L. 
Ditmars caught a big alligator in the cypress 
swamps of the Savannah River. He tells the story 
in the New York Times: 

The alligators were very shy. In making our way 
toward the pools we had to move with the utmost 
care, in order to avoid brittle twigs or rustling 
leaves. One day, when we had stealthilyapproached 
a bayou, we observed an alligator about eleven feet 
long sprawling on the bank, with a dozen smaller 
specimens, ranging in length from two to four feet. 

As we crouched behind an enormous cypress 
trunk smothered in vines, one of the party, sinking 
in ooze, threw out an arm to save himself. On the 
instant it seemed that every alligator in the bayou 
had received an electric shock. The big alligator 
went into the water with a crash, sending up a 
geyser of muddy spray. The rush of the smaller 
reptiles was simultaneous, and it was followed by 
the appearance of many infant alligators that had 
been prowling about among the cypress knees. 
They came from all directions, running like fright- 
ened chicks, for the protecting water. 

On another day we saw an alligator dive into a 
water hole that was not more than six feet in di- 
ameter. When we sounded this hole we found it 
to be five feet deep, with an underwater tunnel 
that ran off at a sharp vertical slope to a distance 
of twelve feet. Our collecting wagon was only a 
mile away, and we returned there for a steel alli- 
gator hook, an axe and a coil of rope. 

When we returned we cut a slender young cy- 
press and attached the hook to it. A half hour’s 
manceuvring enabled us to hook the reptile in his 
underground retreat. It remained motionless until 
the hook was firmly caught, then it began to strug- 
gle furiously. To drag it out was a herculean task, 


but we finally brought it to the surface and threw. 


a noose over its jaws. Then we got the noose round 
and behind its forefeet and thence over the jaws 
again and tied it to a cypress tree. The struggles 
of the alligator were vigorous. We worked on a 
platform of bark hastily torn from a decaying tree, 
which prevented us from sinking to our knees in 
the swamp. Between showers of mud thrown by 
the alligator’s tail we looped the creature’s jaws 
in a way to form a rope muzzle, with about ten 
feet attached for pulling. ; 

After hauling our captive a full quarter mile out 
of the thicker part of the swamp, we brought in 
the wagon. Lifting the animal, we bound him to 
the floor upon paddings of Spanish moss, and then 
drove ten miles over corduroy roads to the pine- 
lands where our collecting base was. 

We had rented a house as our camp and, having 
no cage for the alligator, were in doubt what to do 
with him until morning, when we could build a 
shipping crate. Our troublesome specimen was 
eight feet long and about two hundred pounds in 
weight. He was threatening to destroy the wagon 
and causing us no little anxiety when we conceived 
the idea of locking him in our best bedroom. 

With much prudence we moved out furniture 
and baggage before the alligator went in. His 
initial struggles with his new surroundings shook 
the house, and a blow from his head loosened the 
door fastenings. But the room held him, and the 
next morning we built a crate in which to ship him 
north to the Bronx Zoélogical Garden. 
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TONGUE TWISTERS 


ETATHESIS is the grammarian’s term for 

a perversion of language, usually acciden- 

tal but occasionally intentional, effected 
through the transposition of words, syllables or 
sounds. Most instances of metathesis are merely 
slips of the tongue. There is no more complete and 
amusing example than the famous query of the 
indignant churchgoer who found a stranger in his 
place. 

“Sir, are you aware that you are occupewing my 
pie?” 

A recent writer has collected a few less-known 
but authentic specimens. If they bring no more 
than a smile when read in cold print, some of them 
must nevertheless have sounded overwhelmingly 
funny when they were spoken. It is easy to imagine 
the hilarious enjoyment of the class in addressing 
which an unfortunate professor, commenting on 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, referred to the 
“Great Twin Brethren,” Castor and Pollux, at the 
Battle of Lake Regillus as “that immortal pair of 
twining shins!” 

“Kelley and Sheets,” whom a professor of poetry 
casually mentioned in his discourse, must have 
evoked a response almost as gleeful. 

The halls of law, like those of learning, are not 
exempt from the tricks of metathesis. The collector 
gives several, of which perhaps two, one acciden- 
tal, one by design, are the best. A distinguished 
lawyer, at the close of a pathetic plea in a case 
involving a father against his sons, endeavored to 
quote the tragic words of King Lear, “How sharper 
than a Sserpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
child!” What he really said, in moving tones and 
with immense, although unexpected, effect was, 
“*How sharper than a serpent’s thanks it is to have 
a toothless child!” 

Finally, a lawyer son of Charles Dickens once 
had recourse to metathesis to discomfit neatly 





against a lawyer named Willis, who irritated him 
and the court by indulgence in a repeated and 
apparently intentional little cough. At last Mr. 
Dickens’s patience became exhausted, and he 
quietly remarked: 

“An illustrious relative of mine has immortalized 
the words, ‘Barkis is willin’.’ Perhaps I may be 
allowed in present circumstances to say, ‘Willis is 
barking.’ ” ' 
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“Ah ! This reminds me. I meant to get shaved !’’ 
—Thomas Maybank in the Passing Show. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON “FACULTY” 


‘CA OME folks,” observed Caleb Peaslee, mildly, 
‘‘feel’s if they had some call to look down 
on Ursula Baynes ’count of her bein’ a 
widder, and pity her for not havin’ a man to look 
out for her and do things. But I d’know; mebbe 
she makes out ’bout as well as other folks, and 
better’n some.” 

Deacon Lysander Hyne appeared to ponder.the 
matter for a moment. 

‘“*M—well,” he said at last, “I d’know’s I ever 
noticed but what she got along all right, but bein’ 
without her husband can’t help bein’ a hardship. I 
never give it much thought, but now you’ve men- 
tioned it I do wonder how she makes out as well’s 
she does. How d’you s’pose she does it?” ; 

“She does it by bein’ more facultied than most 
anybody else here in Dilmouth,” replied Mr. Peas- 
lee, promptly. ‘I d’know anybody, man or woman, 
that_turns things to ’count as well’s Ursula does. 
Most anyone can make things go well as long as 
they don’t have misfortune, but it takes faculty to 
turn a sprained ankle to ’count.” 

Mr. Hyne turned a questioning face toward his 
friend, and Caleb settled himself easily into his 
seat. 

“I’m goin’ to give you this jest as Ursula told it 
to my wife,” he began, ‘‘and she didn’t tell it as 
anything wonderful, you understand; jest told her 
in the way of talk, same’s women do when they 
git together. 

“It seems, ’cordin’ to what Ursula tells my wife, 
that she’d got pretty well ketched up with her fall 
work, but there was some little things that she’d 
got to do to feel completed—things that really 
needed a man to do, like nailin’ up places round 
the buildin’s, and such chores as that. But she 
didn’t feel as if she ought to afford hirin’ a man, so 
she was goin’ to try to do’em herself—and right 
at that p’int she slipped on that shelvin’ stone at 
her back door and sprained her ankle!” 

“Sho, now!” said Mr. Hyne with gruff sympathy. 
“That was a hardship, and no mistake.” 

“?Twa’n’t any hardship at, all,” contradicted 
Mr. Peaslee, ‘‘and you’ll find out so if you gimme 
a chance to tell you ’bout it. Mebbe ’twould have 
worked a hardship on a woman less facultied than 
Ursula,—I don’t want to say as to that,—but she sot 
to work and turned it to ’count.”’ 

Mr. Hyne looked puzzled. “I don’t see how —” 
he began. 

“I’m tryin’ to tell you how,” Mr. Peaslee inter- 
rupted, somewhat tartly. “There she was, with all 
this work laid out to do—work that would take her 
the greater part of a week to do, even s’posin’ she 
had the use of her limbs—and now she couldn’t stir 
a foot to help herself. She had a right to feel dis- 
couraged. I would’ve if it had been me! 

“But it wa’n’t me,’ Mr. Peaslee went on dispas- 
sionately; “it was Ursula, and it ain’t any part of 
her creed to set down with her hands folded and 
complain ’bout hard luck. She jest sot her mind to 
it and found a way to get her work done by swap- 
pin’ work—same’s you ’n’ I might change off if we 
had work that was too hefty for either of us. 

“She sent word to Norris Waning and Jim 
Elder and Clem Bidnott that she wanted they 
should call jest as soon as they could make it 
handy to do it. She figgered like this: she knew 
Jim’s wife either wouldn’t or couldn’t cook punkin 
pies, and Jim liked ’em. And she’d seen how out 
at the elbows and lackin’ buttons Clem Bidnott’s 
clothes was. Since his mother died there ain’t been 
anybody to take a stitch for him, you know. And 
she’d heard Norris Waning say that he wished his 
wife’d knit him some good yarn mittens, ’cause 
nothin’ else seemed to come anywhere near Keepin’ 
his hands warm in real cold weather. ’ 

“Well, when they got there it turned out jest as 
Ursula had figgered—they was glad to turn to and 
help her and let her do the things she could to pay. 
She got the punkin stewin’ right off, and she sent 
Clem home for all the clothes he had that needed 
mendin’, and in the meantime she took up the 
stitches for a mitten for Norris. And then she sot 
’em all to work at jobs that she needed done—Jim 
shinglin’ the henhouse and Clem gatherin’ them 
sweet apples behind the barn and Norris cleanin’ 
out the cellar and pickin’ up the yard—and by night 
them three men had done work that it would have 
took her more’n a week to get done, even s’posin’ 
she could have done it at all. 

“*And,’ she says to my wife, ‘I got the pies done 
for Jim to take home with him that night and most 
of Clem’s clothes mended. And I’ve got one mitten 
all done for Norris except knittin’ in the thumb, 
and the other one most down to the narrerin’s, I 
can finish it easy ’twixt now and supper time. 

“It’s real easy to get work done if you figger a 





little,’ s’she. ‘I declare I b’lieve I could get my 
house painted if I wanted to take the trouble to 
sprain my other ankle.’ ” 
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THE WAR KITTENS 


HE officers of the famous German commerce 

raider Emden did not realize how much 

aniusement a cat that found its way on board 
the vessel at Tsingtau was to provide for them 
during their long and adventurous voyage. 

Not long after their momentous trip began the 
cat had a litter of kittens, whose adventures Lieut. 
Capt. von Miicke of the raider describes in his 
book, Emden. One day, he says, as I was lying in 
my hammock, I saw Lieut. Schall sleeping soundly 
upon his mattress directly under me, and just 
beside him on the same couch lay the old cat with 
all five kittens. After I had quickly awakened the 
sleeping officers near by, so that they, too, might 
enjoy the little domestic scene, some one roused 
Lieut. Schall. He, however, not fully sharing our 
pleasure, got up and hurried away. 

After that the cats were the acknowledged prop- 
erty of the officers’ mess, and we made a little 
kennel with accommodations for all of them and 
put it in the room in place of an old sofa, Thanks 
to the anxious care of the officers and their attend- 
ants, the kittens thrived. In a short time they had 
grown so that they were able to make excursions 
in the vicinity of their home. From then on the men 
could walk only with the greatest care, for the 
little animals were accustomed to swarm round 
the places where one was most likely to set his 
feet. Especial care was needed after dark, and 
because manceuvres occurred almost nightly the 
kittens’ quarters had to be locked as a protection 
for the inmates. 

To tell them apart we put colored ribbons round 
their necks, and one day we had a christening cere- 
mony. The captured steamships were selected as 
godparents, and immediately a little Pontoporros, 
a little Lovat-Indus, a Cabinga and a King Lud 
began to run round on the table. It was more diffi- 
cult to name the fifth kitten, for it was different 
from the others. Its little scrawny body wabbling 
round on spindle legs was provided with an excep- 
tionally large head with big, gleaming eyes. Some 
one suggested the name Diplomat, but we finally 
called it Little Idiot. 

Frequently we allowed the kittens to play in the 
sunshine on the cabin roof, and the officers who 
were off duty constituted themselves as a corps to 
guard the animals and see that they did not fall 
overboard. 

In spite of our watchfulness, Little Idiot played 
us a trick one day. At the noon meal hour he was 
missing, and a most diligent search failed to reveal 
his whereabouts. The officers of the “kitten watch” 
were positive that he had not fallen overboard, 
but still we could not find him. We were all very 
sorry, but at the evening rounds were relieved 
when some one discovered him in the storeroom 
for shells, sleeping quietly behind a box of ammu- 
nition. He had made his way into the room by a 
dangerous jump of about eighteen feet from the 
cabin through the ammunition hoist, and had 
landed safely. Several days later, however, he 
injured himself severely, and his career ended. 
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TESTING THE DENTIST 


O illustrate Oriental habits of thought, Lord 
Cromer tells, in the Quarterly Review, this 
story of Ismail Pasha, Khedive of Egypt. It 
once happened that Ismail was suffering from 
toothache. He sent for a European dentist, who 
told him that he ought to have the tooth out. Ismail 
said that he was afraid it would be very painful. 
He was informed in reply that, if he would allow 
the dentist to administer laughing gas to him, he 
would feel nothing. He still doubted, but told the 
dentist to bring his apparatuS to the palace and 
he would then discuss the question. 

The dentist complied, and explained the process 
to the Khedive. Ismail then summoned an attend- 
ant and told him to send up the sentry who was at 
his door. 

When the man arrived the Khedive ordered him 
to sit down in a chair, and requested the dentist 
to take out a tooth on either side of his jaw. Ismail 
then asked the man whether he had felt anything, 
and the man told him that he had not. But Ismail 
was not yet satisfied. He said that the sentry was 
@ young, strong man, and that he would like to 
see the experiment tried on some one of weaker 
physique. 

Accordingly he summoned a slave girl from the 
harem and had the dentist extract two of her 
teeth. Finding that she did not show evidence of 
extreme suffering, he then consented to have his 
own tooth out. It is related, although possibly that 
part of the story is apocryphal, that the dentist 
then received an order on the Egyptian treasury 
for one thousand pounds, 


e¢ 
AND NO TIME LOST 


F old Garge Jones was the most inquisitive 
man in the village, Sandy Morton, according to 
Answers, was certainly the surliest. 

One afternoon, as Garge perambulated slowly 
along the one narrow street, he paused at Sandy’s 
garden fence and gazed inquiringly over at Sandy, 
who was busily nailing a very large box together. 

“Afternoon, Sandy!” said the old man genially. 
PA ts a be ’ee puttin’ that great box together 

‘or?”? 

Sandy paused in his hammering long enough to 
retort curtly: 

“To hold all your questions, if so be as it’s big 
enough!” 

Garge eyed him in pained silence for a few 
moments. Then he took an empty match box from 
his pocket and threw it over to Sandy. 

“Then that’ll do for yer civil answers, if so be as 
it’s small enough!” he retorted quietly. 
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RURAL SARCASM 


FARM hand who had worked hard in. the 
A fields from dawn until, darkness day after 
day, and had been obliged to finish his 
chores by lantern light, went to the farmer at the 
end of the month and said: 

“I’m going to quit. You promised me a steady 
job of work.” 

em haven’t you got one?” was the astonished 
reply. 

“No,” said the man, according to the Boston 
Transcript, “there are three or four hours every 
night when I don’t have anything to do except to 
fool my time away sleeping.” 
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A RIME OF RAISINS 
BY M. B. BANKS 


A lot of little raisins stirred up in a cake! 

Put them in the oven, for now the cake must 
bake. 

While the cake is rising not one of them must 
drop, 

But every little raisin should try to reach the 
top. 

Ring a rime of raisins when the cake’s begun! 

Ring a rime of raisins when the cake is done! 

When the cake is open how many will there be? 

Some for Jill, and some for Lill, and some for 
you and me. 


MR od 
BERT DOW’S VICTORY 
BY IRVING PALFREY 
Te victory that Bert Dow won was not 





of the kind that people cheer from a 

crowded grand stand, nor did it carry 
with it any ribbon or medal. It was not that 
kind of a victory at all. Nevertheless, it was a 
victory well worth winning, as you shall see. It happened 
not long before school closed for the summer vacation. It was 
the day when the circus came to the city where Bert lived— 
the circus that the boys had been talking about ever since the 
big colored posters appeared on the billboards a month earlier. 
All the boys had saved their money and made their plans, 
but no boy had thought more about it than Bert had. 

Bert’s home was on the edge of the city, not far from 
the field where the sircus always pitched its tents. On the 
morning when the circus came he meant to get up early 
and watch the men unload the train and raise the big tents. 
But his alarm clock did not go off, and before he got to the 
field most of the work was done. That was the first dis- 
appointment of the day. The second disappointment came at 
school, when no recess was given while the parade was 
passing down the avenue near by. Usually the school closed 
at that time and allowed the pupils to go over to the 
avenue to see the gilded chariots and the open cages and 
the camels and the elephants. But for some reason the school 
board had not given the teachers permission to close school 
this year, and the teachers did not dare to do it without 


DRAWN BY BERTHA C. STONE 





BERT MOVED A BIT CLOSER AND LISTENED 


permission. The music of the bands came floating in through 
the open windows, but that was all the fun that the boys 
and girls got from the morning parade. During that hour the 
lessons suffered sadly. 

Bert found the third disappointment waiting for him when 
he hurried home to eat a luncheon before going to the circus 
grounds for the afternoon performance. There was only one 
session at his school, and the afternoon was going to be all 
his own—at least so he thought; but just then disappointment 
number three came along. 

‘*Hurry up, Bert!’’ called his father, when Bert came into 
the yard. ‘‘I want you to drive mother and me over to Aunt 
Martha’s. They have just telephoned that she is very sick. I 
have borrowed Mr. Greene’s horse and carriage, but he must 
have them back to-night, so you will have to go along to drive 
it home. Mother and I will have to stay all night. ’’ 





A MAY FROLIC 
BY ANNA M. PRATT 


A host of little raindrops hurried out one day; 

A host of little sunbeams followed them in play. 

When Miss Polly saw them frolicking together, 

**Mother, look!" she cried. ‘**What lovely rainbow 
weather!" 





The frogs who live in Frogville 
One sunny morn in May 

Set forth with many grunts and 

peeps away 

To have a picnic day. 


They gathered from the valley 
Beyond the woodsy hill; 

They hurried from the little pool 
Below the noisy mill. 


They came by pairs and dozens 
From marshes near and far; 
Some came afoot and some in For those who 

boats their art 
And some by trolley car. 


Through all the afternoon. 


Some brought along their easels— 
For sketching is such fun 

When lounging bathers linger near 
To see how it is done! 


And there was fancy diving 
And swimming in the pool 


By lessons at the school. | 





ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 





THE FROGVILLE PICNIC #¥d08N-woRRIsON 


Some brought along their banjos 
And thrummed a tinkly tune; 
And some, bass horns that boomed 





And what an endless feasting 
That merry picnic knew! 
The pickled flies, the beetle 
pies, 
The hot mosquito stew! 
And so in fun and frolic, 
Until the fall of night, 
They passed away their picnic day, 
And every heart was light. 


Yet when they started homeward 
What d the ech woke? 
It was the solemn, mournful 
call, 
“I croak! I croak! I croak!” 





would improve 





‘*But the cireus!’’ cried Bert. ‘‘Can’t I see it, after all?’’ 

‘Sure enough, I hadn’t thought of that,’ said Mr. Dow. 
‘*But you can go to the evening performance. You will get 
back in plenty of time for that.’’ 

So it was settled that Bert should go to the cireus in the 





evening, and on the whole he was well pleased with the 
| change in his plans. It was a beautiful ride of ten miles over 
| the hills to Lanesboro, where Aunt Martha lived. Bert enjoyed 
| the drive home all alone, and was able to return the horse and 
| carriage to Mr. Greene’s stable long before the sun had set. 
| ‘*Now for the circus!’’ he cried, as he rushed from the 
| house after he had hurriedly eaten the supper that his mother 
| had left on the table for him. 
| A few moments later he was on the circus grounds. It was 
long before the hour of the evening performance, but the 
| crowd was already beginning to gather, and Bert mingled 
with a thousand others who stared at the great pictures in 
front of the side shows and listened to the strange sounds that 
came from the animal tent. 

Bert bought a glass of lemonade—for it made him thirsty 
to see so many others drinking—and a bag of hot peanuts 
that he ate as he rambled among the tents. Soon the ticket 
office would be open, and then he would go inside so as to 
have a long time in the animal tent before the big show 
began. In his rambles he found himself near a high board 
fence that bordered one side of the grounds. When he was 
passing the fence he heard a sound that made him stop in his 
tracks. Was it some one sobbing? It sounded like that. Bert 
moved a bit closer to the fence and listened. 

The sobbing was plain enough now. Some one was in trouble, 
and perhaps he could be of help. He ran to an open place in 
the fence a little farther on, and then back, on the other side, 
to the spot where he had heard the sobs. 

A woman with a little child in her arms was sitting under 
a tree near the fence. She looked up with red eyes when Bert 
paused before her. 

‘*Perhaps, ma’am —’’ Bert began. ‘‘Is there anything I can 
do?’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,’’ said the woman. And then, as if 
eager to tell her troubles to some one who showed a friendly 
interest, she went on: ‘You see, I came to the city this 
morning with some friends. They went home after the after- 
noon performance, and I went to a cousin’s where I expected to 
stay all night. But the cousin has moved away. I don’t know 
a person in the whole city, and I don’t know what to do.’”’ 

‘*Where is your home?’’ asked Bert. 

‘*In Vernon,’’ she answered. ‘‘That is almost twenty miles 
from here, and if any other Vernon people came to the circus, 
they have gone home long ago.’’ 

‘*There is an early evening train,’’ said Bert. ‘‘Why don’t 
you go home on that?’’ 

‘*But I haven’t any money,’’ said the woman. ‘‘I lost my 
purse while I was hunting for my cousin. There was not 
much in it, but it would have taken us home.’’ 

Bert thought hard, as he felt of the silver in his pocket. 
There was a lump in his throat. Could he give up the circus 
after all the disappointments that he had suffered that day? 
The battle in his mind was brief, however. 

‘*How much is the fare to Vernon ?”’ he asked. 

‘*T think it is seventy-five cents,’’ she said, ‘‘but I don’t 
know a person here to ask for money—and I’m afraid Baby 
is going to be sick.’’ 

That settled the battle for Bert. Of his dollar of circus 
money he had ninety cents left. He gripped the coins tight 
in his hand, but there was no lump in his throat when he 
spoke again, for he felt like a man now. 

‘* Just come to the station, ma’am,’’ he said. ‘‘We have no 








time to spare. I’l] manage it about the ticket to Vernon. You 
and the baby are going home all right.’’ 

Then the woman tried to thank Bert; but she cried again 
instead of saying what she wanted to say, and the long and 
short of it was that she boarded the train to Vernon a little 
later, holding in her hand the ticket that Bert had bought. 

Then Bert walked slowly home and went to bed in a house 
that seemed uncommonly big and empty. Now that his cireus 
money was gone, and his mother and father were ten miles 
away, there seemed nothing else to do. Before he went to sleep 
he thought long and sadly of the lost circus, but for some 
reason he could not really feel that the fourth disappointment 
of the day was wholly a disappointment after all. 

‘*She will send back the money,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘and 
there will be another circus along next year. Of course, I am 
glad that I happened along just in time to help her.’’ 





THE SUMMER COTTAGE 


BY EMMA ELLEN GLOSSOP 






USY Johnny 
chanced to peep 
Within an ancient 
rubbish heap 
That held the things 
they cast away 
Behind the barn on 
cleaning day. 


6 & **These grown-ups,"’ 

vn said he, ‘‘are not 
\s wise; 

They often throw away a prize. 

Now here is something! This, mayhap, 

Will make a sling; perhaps a strap.” 


High on a broken cherry limb, 

In sheltered corner known to him, 

He hung his treasure out of view— 
A battered, broken, worn-out shoe! 


Then by and by, with merry song, 

Came Mistress Jenny Wren along. 

‘*Why, husband, dear,’’ she called out thus, 
‘**Who built this handsome home for us, 


** With floor, and sides, and roof of leather, 
To fend our household from the weather? 
Besides a door that opens wide, 
Here is a window at the side!”’ 


**Why, bless me, yes!’’ said Mr. Wren. 
They got the furniture, and then 

This jolly couple, free from care, 
Took lodgings for the summer there. 
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Economy! 
Flavor! 
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Grape-Nuts 


Breakfast 
| thetas! 


or 








Apure, abe aa 
wholesome drink. Rich in 
food value yet of moderate 
price, it possesses the natural 
flavor;color and aroma of 

high grade cocoa beans. 


Watrer BAKER & Co,L1D. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 











A linen stove for one hundred years 





For Spring and Summer 
The ideal, neat, comfort- 
able and economical wear 
for the home. Boston Maid 
Dresses are manufactured 
to high standards of qual- 
ity and workmanship. 


The price is only 


99 
Made in gingham, plain 
chambray and percale. 


“THE LINEN BooK"’ sent 
free with your purchase. 


T. D. Whitney Company 


Everything in Linens 
STYLE 1404 


37-39 Temple Place. 25 West St. grade in cluster stripe 
Boston, Mass. gingham with V neck 
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ACIDOSIS 


HIS term, which is beginning to find its 
way into papers and magazines, means 

a condition of increased acidity, or 

rather diminished alkalinity, of the 

blood and the tissues. That condition 

arises from the too rapid excretion of 
alkaline salts or from a diminished excretion or 
increased formation of acids within the body. 

Acids are constantly being formed in connection 
with the processes of nutrition, but in health the 
excretion through the lungs and kidneys keeps 
pace with the formation so that they do not accu- 
mulate. If the lungs or the kidneys are gravely 
diseased, however, excretion is interfered with 
and part of the acids remain in the body; and, if 
the processes of nutrition become deranged, more 
acid forms than the body can get easily rid of, and 
again an accumulation takes place. 

Any further attempt to elucidate the subject 
would involve a discussion of complicated chem- 
ical changes concerning which physicians them- 
selves do not fully agree. Acidosis occurs in kidney 

and in diabetes; it algo results from pro- 
longed vomiting, from™ starvation, or from a diet 
that contains too much meat and fat and not enough 
starchy food and sugar. It is not uncommon after 
surgical operations in which chloroform, or some- 
times ether, has been given as the anesthetic. 

One of the chief and early symptoms of acidosis 
is shortness of breath, and associated with that is 
a fruity odor of the breath; headache is freq 
and so is vomiting. Vomiting is a particularly 
unfortunate symptom, for it increases the acid 
condition of the body. The patient is usually very 
restless ; if he is a child, he may have convulsions. 
The final stage, if the condition is not treated 
promptly, is unconsciousness. 

The chief treatment consists in giving alkaline 
salts or glucose, the latter more commonly in the 
acidosis that follows a surgical operation. Although 
shortness of breath is one of the most constant 
symptoms of beginning acidosis, everyone who 
suffers in that way is not the subject of acidosis. If 
a person should make his own diagnosis and dose 
himself with sal soda or some other alkaline salt, 
he would probably make himself worse and per- 
haps ruin his digestion. If he is troubled by short- 
ness of breath, he should consult a doctor and let 
him prescribe the remedy. 
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CENTRAL 


TAKE it,” the doctor said, “that your 
4 voice is somewhat valuable to you, 























Miss Central ?” 

“It is worth,” the young woman said 
hoarsely, “exactly fifty dollars a month. 
And if I should lose that fifty dollars 
I'd come on the town, and your taxes would be 
increased to help support me.” 

“Precisely.” The doctor’s eyes were twinkling. 
“But you needn’t go into it in such detail, consid- 
ering that I’ve just put you under vows of silence 
for three days. Laryngitis isn’t a thing to play 
with, young lady—not when it’s your voice that 
earns you a living.” 

“But, doctor, you don’t understand!’ Central re- 
monstrated. 

“What don’t I understand? It’s dangerous to 
insult a doctor’s vanity like that.” 

“I’m really pleased to death at the idea of stay- 
ing at home for three days —”’ 

“Then why are you objecting?” 

“Because it’s giving way to myself. I want to 
stay home and I want to have a good cry—so now!” 

The doctor smiled down at her. “‘Go ahead, 
young woman, if it will make you feel better. I’m 
laying no injunction upon your eyes, just at pres- 
ent. l only stipulate that you shall not cry with your 
throat.” 

Central drew a long breath, which she stopped in 
the middle because it hurt. 

“Pll take it all back,” she said. “You do under- 
stand. Thank you.” 

But he did not really, of course. Central, leaning 
back in the big chair and luxuriating in the un- 
wonted sense of leisure, felt a lump come into her 
throat that was not caused by laryngitis. She had 
joked about it, but really she was “blue”—clear, 
downright “blue.”? And it was because it was a 
lonely business, being a getting-toward-middle-age 
young woman. She had planned to do something 
with her life, and had been, somehow, side-tracked 
into a village telephone central. There were times 
when that seemed a warm and happy place to be, 
but not to-day, with Miriam Chandler’s letter 
before her telling about the lectures she had been 
asked to give at the state college. Of course she 
was glad with all her heart for Miriam, but—* You 
might as well cry and get it over with, you know,” 
she said to herself, disgustedly. 

A week later she was back at her switchboard. 
It was a leisure time just then; so she called up 
Mrs. Skinner and asked about Bennie. 

Mrs. Skinner answered eagerly. 

“Well, there, Miss Field, Bennie will be that 
tickled. He’s half fretted himself sick. He wanted 
to tell you that he’d seen two bluebirds, and old 
Mrs. Kane says nobody’s called up, and she’s 
missed your little chat so! And Emily Bowen was 
saying yesterday that she never had realized how 














nice you were about a heap of little things till we 
had some one else. Folks’ll be calling up; you just 
wait!” 

It was true. All day her friends were “‘calling up.” 
Central never had realized before. At home that 
night she smiled at Miriam Chandler’s letter; after 
all, she had her audience, too—and she belonged 


to it! 
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THE EXUBERANT LORD BILL 


OLDIER, sportsman, Irishman, wit, man of 
the world and boy who never grew up, Lord 
William Beresford— Lord Bill to everyone 

who loved him, and most people who knew him 
did—was a man of whom hundreds of anecdotes 
have been related, all amusing and most of them 
true. He entered with equal and unflagging zest 
all his life into the hardest kind of work and the 
hardest kind of play. His dare-devil exploits re- 
sulted in so many accidents that his brothers were 
wont to declare that Bill had broken every bone in 
his body at least once, and some of them several 
times. In a recent volume of reminiscences his 
relative, Mrs. Stuart Menzies, tells some new anec- 
dotes and relates anew some old ones: 

Dare-deviltry has no superior in its claim on Irish 
admiration, and the Beresfords never stuck at 
anything demanding fun or courage. Bill was once 
driving a party of friends through the district 
when he halted to do some shopping, as he called 
it, and hoisted up into the drag what proved to be 
a sack of potatoes. These, it turned out, were for 
shying at the passers-by, and a running skirmish 
ensued for miles, with plenty of miscellaneous 
missiles in return. But the local folk were not to 
be beaten; they wired along to the next village, 
and this turned out with brickbats to meet the 
potato faction in style. 

At another time Lord Bill was challenged to drive 
his coach down the steep steps that lead from Cork 
barracks, and he did it royally, tobogganing the 
clumsy vehicle down the bumpy slope, with -him- 
self tied on to the box, and the wheels stowed 
away inside! 

Lord Marcus Beresford and Lord Charles—the 
present admiral—were merely a shade less turbu- 
lent and audacious than Lord Bill; one would im- 
agine thatthe mother of such a family must have 
become pretty well inured to shocks. Still, they 
spared her feelings when they could. 

Lord William had one of his many accidents 
while driving a fast trotter named Hugh from 
Leatherhead. The only other occupants of the 
vehicle were Lord Marcus and the groom, Tommy 
Ryan, who came from Curraghmore. The night 
was dark and wet, but they were thundering along 
at a very rapid pace when Hugh shied violently 
and upset them. When they began to collect them- 
selves Tommy was missing. 

“Tommy! Tommy! Where are you?” his master 
shouted. 

From the other side of a wall came the answer, 
“T’m here, my lord, on my head in a ditch.” 

Lord Bill’s head, although he was not standing 
on it, had received the impact of something harder 


: than ditch mud; it was so severely cut that he had 


to appear at breakfast the next morning heavily 
swathed in bandages. 

His mother asked anxiously what was the matter ; 
but she was quite calmed and satisfied when her 
ingenuous son assured her coolly that the day was 
the anniversary of an important Indian victory in 
which he had had a part, and that he always com- 
memorated the event by wearing a turban! 
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A DELICATE SITUATION 


HERE are times when quick thinking and a 

bold front are essential at whatever cost. One 

such occasion occurred, according to the 
New York Times, in the silverware department 
of one of the great New York stores, where most 
of the patrons seemed to be exchanging Christmas 
gifts rather than making purchases. Mrs. A. stood 
at the counter. 

“These pepper shakers and salt shakers were a 
Christmas present from a friend, but I don’t like 
them,” she said to the clerk. “Can you credit me 
with the cost of them, so I can get something else?” 

The clerk turned away to speak to the floor- 
walker about the matter, when, by chance, Mrs. B., 
the donor, approached, and the following conver- 
sation took place: 

“Good morning, Mrs. A. Are you exchanging 
the shakers? I’m so sorry if they weren’t suitable! 
My husband and I thought they were really quite 
pretty.” 

“O dear, no!” quickly replied Mrs. A. “They’re 
perfectly lovely, but I needed two more to com- 
plete my table.” Then, speaking to the returning 
clerk she said, “Don’t say you haven’t any more, 
for I must have them.” 

The astonished but competent clerk never moved 
an eyelash, but produced two more shakers of the 
same pattern, which Mrs. A. purchased. When 
she had received two or three coins in exchange 
for a ten-dollar note, she left the store with a smile 
of apparent delight. 


THEY SPARED THE NONCOM- 
BATANT 


Ata a small party of war correspondents 
that recently visited the front at La Bassée, 
France, was Mr. A. H. Griffith, who was 

private secretary to the late Lord Strathcona. He 

became exhausted, says Mr. W. G. Shepherd in 

Everybody’s Magazine, and he fell behind in full 

view of the Gérman snipers. 

They saw a large gentleman, dressed in golf 
costume, take off his golf cap, wipe the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, lean like an exhausted man 


against the pile of sandbags that formed the en-’ 


trance to the trench, and settle himself content- 
edly for a rest. Mr. Griffith’s unriddled body is 
testimony to the fact that the Germans “played 
cricket,” as the English call it, that day. Scores of 
them had a chance to kill the man in the golf cos- 
tume, but some Teutonic phrase ran along the line 
that gave him his life. 
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JUSTIFIABLE TEMPER 


CONTRIBUTOR sends The Companion this 
touching verse, which he believes has never 
appeared in print: 


There was a man who owned a clock ; 
His name was John B. Mears ; 

And every night he wound that clock 
For five and forty years. 


But when at last he found his clock . 
An eight-day clock to be, 

A madder man than John B. Mears 
You would not care to see. 








Add Golden Hours 


To Your Vacation 
by riding a 


e 
Bicycle 

E bicycle brings everything 
nearer to you—the country club, 
tennis court, ball grounds—the 
village, picnic grove, mountains, lake 
and river. It shortens 
your errands—and 
provides long, 
glorious hours 
of healthy rec- 

reation. 
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You will 
be missing 
much of 
the fun 
of these ~ 
summer 
days if you 
do not ride a bicycle—you will be only 
half enjoying yourself without one. 


Look over the new, graceful, beau- 
tifully finished Columbia models. . You 
can find no better. 

Columbia bicy- 
cles have been 
ridden for 39 
years— 
longer 
than 
any oth- 
er on the 
market. 
They are 
bicycles 
to be proud of, There are numerous 
handsome models for boys and girls. 
See them in the bicycle store—visit 
the Columbia dealer to-day. 


New Illustrated Catalog on request. 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Department 48) 











Westfield, Massachusetts, 

















BerO8e they started to coast this hill 
they knew from past experience 
that they were taking no saaunlaten—they 
knew that they cou tid rely absolutely 
upon the powerful grip of the famous 





DUPLEX COASTER BRAKE 


There can be no improvement on this brake. 
It is powerful, it is durable, it is simple, it is 
reliable. 

With a Corbin Duplex on your hub you are in 
a position to handle quickly and conveniently 
any situation that might arise on road or street. 
El] bow turns, dizzy hills and traffic-laden thor- 
oughfares present not the slightest difficulty. It 
gives you complete mastery over your bicycle,a 
freedom and control that doubles the pleasures 
and possibilities of riding. It has no equal. 

**Corbin Control Means Safety Assured’’ 
Specify it. Sold and equipped by 
all dealers. Catalog on request. 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
The American Hard Corp., Si 
212 High Street New Britain, Conn. 
Branches: New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Makers of Corbin-Brown Speedometers 
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OVER THE MOUNTAIN. 





spur of the Wet Moun- 

tain Range stretches 
out toward the plain likea 
curving arm, terminating 
in a giant fist. The fist is 
the Cuerno Verde Peak, 
which rises, snow-cov- 
ered, to a height far 
above the timber line. 
Sheltered in the west- 
ern hollow of this co- 
lossal arm lies a wide 
valley called, some- 
what inappropriately, 
Huérfano Cajion. 

In a rude adobe hut 
that stood upon the 
warm slope of the 
cafion, Antonio Bacu, 
the old Mexican sheep 
herder, lay one Feb- 
ruary evening tossing 
and moaning in half-delirious pain. His wife 
knelt over him, weeping, while the twelve- 
year-old grandson, Juan, crouched in a corner, 
terror-stricken at his grandfather’s agony. 

That afternoon Cosme, the pony, usually so 
sure of foot, had stumbled among the rocks 
and gone down, throwing Antonio heavily. 
Juan, guided by Felipe, the sheep dog, had 
found the old man lying unconscious, with a 
long, bloody gash in his head and one arm 
doubled limply under his body. 

“It is nigh forty miles to the doctor at 
Rye,’’ said Sefiora Bacu, between her sobs, 
‘‘and you are the only one to go, Juan. The 
trail is rough and long, but when the morning 
comes you must take Cosme and go. 

“Oh, if it were only summer and you could 
use the mountain trail!’’ her wail went on. 
‘*It will be two whole days before the doctor 
can get here—two whole days! Oh, my 
Antonio, what will happen to thee in that 
time! Thou wilt die—die, and I, thy wife, 
cannot save thee !’’ 

She sank down in a huddled heap by 
Antonio’s side, and, in her weeping, did not 
notice when Juan crept out of the hut. 

The clouds, which had obscured the sky for 
some hours, were vanishing before a brisk cold 
wind, leaving the night brilliantly starlit. The 
snow-covered top of Cuerno Verde loomed 
above Juan until it seemed to him the sky 
must rest upon it. From the tiny corral, 
Cosme, the offending pony, gave a low whinny 
of recognition as the boy drew near. 

A sudden purpose was forming in Juan’s 
mind. ‘‘By the mountain trail,’’ he thought, 
‘*Rye is but fifteen miles. I crossed with the 
herders in summer, and Cosme came that way 
from the plains. If I should start to-night and 
should not lose the way, many hours, perhaps 
grandfather’s life, would be saved.’’ 

To Juan, overwhelmed with anxiety for his 
grandfather, whom he knew to be very dan- 
gerously hurt, the thought and action were 
almost as one. Saddle and bridle were at hand. 
The boy put them on Cosme, led the pony out 
of the corral and prepared to mount. 

‘*But I must tell grandmother that I go,’’ 
he said to himself, ‘‘or she will worry for 
me.’? 

Slipping the bridle rein over his arm, Juan 
hurried to the cabin door and opened it. 

‘*Ho, grandmother !’’ he whispered. ‘‘I do 
not wait for the morning. I go at once for the 
doctor.’? - 

Sefiora Bacu, busied over her still uncon- 
scious husband, hardly heard him; but Juan 
took her silence for consent, and a moment 
later he was in the saddle cantering easily up 
the trail. 

“*If the snow is not too deep, and I do not 
lose the way,’’ he thought, ‘‘grandfather shall 
have the doctor before to-morrow night. ’’ 

The landmarks of the path showed plainly 
enough—a blasted tree, a jutting crag, an iso- 
lated patch of jack oaks. Up, still upward, 
toiled Cosme, with courage as unflinching as 
that of his small brown rider. 

An hour passed. The trail entered a dark 
forest of cedars. Juan remembered having 
heard his grandfather say that here in early 
spring—it was almost that now—the bears, 
newly wakened from their winter sleep, came 
to feed on the cedar berries. 

A moment afterwards the boy’s heart seemed 
to jump into his mouth. Behind him, nearer, 
nearer, came a soft pit-a-pat! pit-a-pat! 

Juan, sick with terror of the lonely way 
and the still night, dared not turn his head; 
but the pursuer was only Felipe, who had 
followed the pony’s trail. Juan cried out with 
pleasure and relief, whistled the dog to him 
and hastened on. 


[: southern Colorado a 


‘the pony’s heels. 





In another half hour Juan’s 
teeth were chattering with the 
cold. The frost-laden air nip- 
ped savagely at his bare feet 
and legs. Suddenly Cosme 
stopped before a small log 
house, and the boy knew 
he had reached the Quil- 
lian horse ranch, deserted 
in the winter and early 
spring. 

Juan wondered if the | 
Quillian boys might not | 
have left behind some | 
old garment with which 
he could cover his half- 
frozen legs. Rolling 
stiffly from the saddle, 
he found the cabin 
door and entered. The 
reassuring presence of 
Felipe gave him cour- 
age to investigate; and 

he was rewarded by finding in a corner an 
old pair of wolfskin leggings or chaparajos. 

How warm they were! When Juan was 
again in the saddle, they hung down, covering 
his aching feet. 

It was only a few minutes after leaving the 
cabin before Cosme was stumbling among the 
bare shale rocks above the timber line. Juan 
was reeling in his seat, dazed with cold, when 
they entered the snow fields. The icy blast 
seemed to flay the skin from the boy’s stiffen- 
ing fingers. Felipe growled and whimpered at 





Juan thrust his right arm down inside the 
chaparajos, which were drifted so full of snow 
that they were as stiff as coats of icy mail. 
With his left he held to the reins. 

‘* For grandfather!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ For 
grandfather! Hurry, Cosme, hurry!’’ 

The trail winds for some miles among the 
rocks, bogs, precipices and snow fields above 
the timber line. Then begins the abrupt east- 
ern descent. Here the way ceased to seem long 
to Juan. He could not have told how he came 
there, nor why the arm that held the bridle 
no longer pained him. 

Cosme, faithful pony, bent his head to the 
storm and plodded on, keeping the faint trail 
with a certainty no human being could have 
possessed ; Felipe followed close at his heels. 
The rider clung half unconsciously to the 
saddle while the snow beat upon him and 
bitter cold crept, crept into his very bones. 

Yet, even in the moments when Juan was 
delirious from suffering, he did not forget his 
errand, but held faithfully to its performance. 

Jacob Mariner, landlord of the Wayfarer’s 
Hotel in Rye, was accustomed to sit up late. 
It was after one o’clock when he put his news- 
paper down, stretched his arms above his head 
and yawned. The yawn was abruptly strangled 
as he saw a horse and rider cross the moonlit 
square in front of the hotel and stop beside 
the gate. Close at the heels of the pony fol- 
lowed a shaggy dog. 

A minute afterwards Mrs. Mariner was 
roused by her husband’s imperative call. When 
she came into the office she found him standing 
with an apparently lifeless form in his arms. 

‘*Tt’s a little Mexican boy, Sarah,’’ he said. 
‘*The Lord only knows where he came from, 
but I guess he’s done for. The left hand is 
frozen stiff.’’ 

But Juan was not unconscious. No sooner 
had Jacob Mariner laid him down than he 
staggered to his feet. 

‘*T—-want—doctor, sefior!’’ he whispered. 
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Bicycle 


You can earn good money—and, 


} ¥ g| in addition, you will find good 
%| times and good health astride a 
> bright and shining 1917 DAYTON. 

= Now is the time! Write for free 
Dp booklet, “Fifty Ways 
4° 50 to Make Money With 
F tof a Bicycle.” Ask for 
5] MoncS, | Booklet 12. 

? With a Cycle Dept. 
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““Of course you do, you poor little fellow!’’ 
said Mrs. Mariner. ‘‘ Lie down now, and 
Jacob’ll fetch him.’’ 

‘*‘No—no—for grandfather —at Huérfano | 
Cafion. He must—hurry—hurry!’’ 

Juan fell back, quite unconscious at last; | 
but his message was given, and Jacob Mariner 
was not a man who needed to be told a thing 
twice. Within halfan hour old Dr. Murgatroyd | 
was at Juan’s bedside, and his son, the young | 
doctor, was galloping toward Huérfano Cafion. 

When he came back, six days later, he 
hastened to the hotel and asked for Juan. He 
found the boy bolstered up in bed, wrapped in 
bandages. But his left arm had ceased to 
pain him. It was gone! The knife had been 
the only cure. 

When the doctor entered, Juan sat up in bed 
with a great cry. 

‘*My grandfather! O sefior, were you in 
time??? 

Dr. Murgatroyd strode across the room and 
took the remaining hand in both his own. 

‘*T was in time,’’ he said, ‘‘just in time. 
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You are a brave boy, Juan.’’ 


Companion ‘‘ Name-On’”’ Knife 
This Knife, 3% inches long, two blades, is given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new solicited 
yearly subscription; or sold ie $1.00. Delivered free. 

Write and print the name to be inserted. 
Allow several days’ delay in filling orders. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost by using our Attach- 
able outfit. FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas- 
ay attached. No special tools required. 
rite today for _bar- FR K 
— list and free book 

escri the SHAW — otor At- 
tachment. Motorcycles, ail makes, new 
and second-hand, and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 203, Galesburg, Kansas. 







Bristling with Live Dope of all the Prom- 
inent yers, their Playing Records and 
Biographies, “Caseyat the Bat,’’ Schedules 
for 1917, Hints on How to Score, etc., etc. 














ball weekly published. A big jitney’s worth 
for any fan. Send your nickel y, sure. 
Charies C. Spink & Son, St. Louis, Me. 




















It may seem impossible, 


until you have read 
our booklet in which 
we explain fairly and 
squarely just how we 
can sell: the high- 
grade 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
through our unique 
“Direct-to-you 
Price-cut-in-two” 
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system at a large saving to each purchaser. This fine family sewing 
machine is offered in a choice of six different styles (including the new 
Portable Electric at a very low price). Each machine is completely 
equipped with latest attachments to do all kinds of plain or fancy sewing. 


Try it before deciding 


Our plan enables you to try the machine in your home for three months before 
deciding. If unsatisfactory, we return your money and take back the machine at our 
expense. Each machine is warranted for twenty-five years by the publishers of The 
Youth’s Companion, who also pay all freight charges to your nearest freight station. 


Write to-day for our illustrated descriptive booklet. 
A postal-card inquiry will secure it by return mail. 
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Address Sewing Machine Department 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ROYAL AND PRESIDENTIAL TRAINS 


Te special train that the Czar of Russia used 
to travel in, with its twelve cars providing 
apartments for the Czar, his suite and guard, 
a real Russian bath, kitchens, a chapel and all the 
comforts of a palace, was formerly the most elab- 
orate owned by any European ruler. The train of 
the Emperor William of Germany has seven partly 
armored cars and a locomotive designed to with- 
stand even bomb and shell attacks. Everything 
that makes for efficiency is provided, including a 
library car, on the walls of which hang hundreds of 
military maps. 

The train of the President of the French Repub- 
lic, although not the most luxurious of the official 
trains of Europe, has perhaps the most interesting | 
history of them all, says the Railway Age Gazette. | 
It has figured in more important political events | 
than any of the others, and has carried at some 
time nearly all of the great men of the world, in- | 
cluding, possibly, France’s greatest enemy, the | 
Emperor William himself. 

President Faure ordered the train hurriedly | 
built in the autumn of 1896 for the purpose of 
carrying to Paris the Czar of Russia, whose visit at 
that time cemented the alliance between France | 
and Russia. The whole train was built in thirteen 
days. So hastily was the private personal car built | 
that not until the tenth day did it occur to anyone | 
that the Czar might wish to take a bath. So the roof 
of the car was promptly cut open and a space made 
large enough to allow the lowering of a huge silver | 
bathtub into a corner of the car. The tub is there 
after all these years, and so is the patch in the car | 
roof. The train has its own great special housing | 
shed at Villeneuve St. Georges, some miles out of | 
Paris, but of late it has been as frequently out of | 
its shed as in. 

One of its most important trips since the war 
began occurred in October, 1915, when it conveyed 
the King of England to the French front, where he 
reviewed in company with President Poincaré 
fifty thousand of the troops that had taken part in 
the battle of Champagne. | 

Unlike the imperial trains, the French Presi- 
dent’s train is not armored, and it has no protection 
whatever against bullets and shells. It was built 
at a time when no one thought that necessary. 
The four cars are elaborately upholstered in red 
and yellow silk velvets, and are of wood. They are | 
not of the typical French construction, but look 
more like American parlor cars, except that the 
roofs are not fully rounded at the ends. The inte- | 
riors resemble somewhat the tourist cars used on | 
the Western railways of the United States, and are 
not divided into compartments like most English | 
and Continental cars. 

Although they are thoroughly comfortable, it is | 
apparent from their fading curtains and upholster- | 
ing, and their clumsy and ponderous arrangements, | 
that they have outlived their time. They remind you | 
of the old palace at Oiron, the magnificence of which | 
is falling into decay, because no one can afford to 
live in the place. | 
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MAKING STEEL HELMETS | 


Tau steel helmets adopted by the French and | 
British weigh from one and a quarter to one 
and a haif pounds each. The materials used, 
says the Sphere, consist of plates of steel for the 
convex helmet and for the visor and neck piece, | 
leather and cloth for the lining, and aluminium | 
for the waving plaquettes that form the springs 
between the lining and the interior surface of the 
steel. 

The rolled-steel plate has to be supple enough to 
be worked cold, as heating would lessen its resist- 
ing qualities. That requirement compels the manu- 
facturers to use a special steel obtained from very 
pure castings that are free from phosphorus or 
sulphur. 

The helmets are coated with a dull gray similar 
to that used on the 75-millimetre gun, which is diffi- 
eult to distinguish even at a short distance. In 
painting them, the manufacturers use a spraying 
process that has the advantage of being very rapid 
and of giving no inequality of surface. To add to | 
the permanence of the paint they suspend the oa 
mets on bars in a gas drying oven. 

The lining consists of a cloth cap, to which is | 
fixed a segment of black glazed leather cut in a | 
particular form, One sheepskin provides about five | 
linings; for making three million helmets about | 
six hundred thousand skins have been used. The | 
lining projects a little below the helmet, so that 
the metal in no place comes into contact with the 
wearer’s head. | 
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WHAT THE AMERICAN VOICE IS = 


GOOD FOR 


RECENT dispatch from London to the New | 
A York Sun records the fact that an American | 
physician visiting in that city has discovered | 
that American voices are better adapted to the 
use of the telephone than the British voices. To 
this defect in the British vocal cords he ascribes 
the fact that the telephone service of London is 
much maligned, and says: 

Americans do not have soft voices, but their 
vocal cords are tuned correctly for telephoning. 
English voices are not. They seem to lack the 
timbre necessary for carrying over the wires. 

It is often remarked that American women are | 
given to talking loudly in restaurants and other | 
places. As a matter of fact, they do not talk any | 
louder than their English sisters, but their voices | 
have a carrying quality that is sometimes rather 
trying. However, it makes telephone using a pleas- 
ure for Americans, whereas for Britons the tele- | 
phone is always more or less an instrument of 


torture. 
e¢ 


SAFELY ACROSS 
Grits McLEOD and his donkey, says the 


Pittsburgh Chronicle, were well known in the 
country that gave them birth, and the two | 
were on very friendly terms. Sandy would not have 


exchanged his “cuddy” for the best thoroughbred | 


in the land. 

One day, when he went out for a ride, he re- | 
solved to make his donkey jump a stream. He | 
applied the whip, and the animal galloped to the | 
edge of the bank and then stopped so suddenly | 
that Sandy sailed through the air to the other side | 
of the water. | 

When the Scotsman had sufficiently recovered | 
from the shock, he rose and looked the donkey in | 
the face. | 

“Verra weel pitched,” he said, ‘“‘but hoo are ye | 
gaun tae get ower yersel’?”’ 
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Toinsure Victor Quality,always 
look for the famous trademark, 
“His Master's Voice.” It is on 
every Victrola and every Victor. 
Record. It is the identifying 
label on all genuine Victrolas 
and Victor Records. 
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Every kind of music 
for everybody 


Your kind of music for you! The kind of music you like best! 

Do you prefer to hear magnificent operatic arias, portrayed by Caruso 
or Farrar or Melba? Or are your favorites the charming old songs of 
yesteryear—the ballads so sweetly sung by Gluck and McCormack ? 

Or it may be that your tastes run to instrumental solos—the exquisite 


renditions of Elman or Kreisler or Paderewski. 


Then again, perhaps, you 


would rather hear Sousa’s Band play some of his own stirring marches, or 


enjoy Harry Lauder’s inimitable witticisms. 


No matter—you can hear them all on 
the Victrola. It is the instrument for a// 
kinds of music. It has not only gathered 
to itself the greatest artists in the world of 
song, but the most celebrated bands and 
orchestras, the famous instrumentalists, 
the leading comedians. 

The Victrola is supreme in all fields 
of musical endeavor. It is ¢he instru- 
ment for every home. 


Hear your favorite music today at any Victor 
dealer’s. He will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear, and demonstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Reushiee 0 Ste Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner G pl M 1, Canadian Distrib 





Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are patented 
and are only licensed, and with right of use with Victor Records 
only. All Victor Records are patented and are only licensed, 
and with right of use on Victor Talking Machines only. Victor 
Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and 
synchronized by our special processes of manufacture; and 
their- use, except with each other, is not only unauthorized, but 
damaging and unsatisfactory. 


Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVI, electric, $300 
Mahogany or oak 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products of 
this Company only. Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion 
or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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have ever eaten Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 


judged the best. 


would like to hear from you. 





The Word of The Truth 


A Theological Education for One 
Dollar. A complete Harmony and Exposition 
of the Whole Gospel, in simple words and order, 
conveying its entire m: . May we send you 
description; or, the book, pees | for $1.00. 





The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 

















Have Vow Heard of Peanuts 








Winning Prizes? 


_. VE heard of prize pumpkins, of course; and prize 
corn and potatoes. But have you ever heard ‘that prizes 
are given each year for the best crops of peanuts ? 

You have tasted some of these prize peanuts too alias you 


For only the choicest peanuts grown are good enough for 
Beech-Nut. So each year we send lecturers through Virginia 





Make Your Boya Leader 

Give him a Leedawl Compass and 
let him lead “‘the boys” through the 
woods, edi Ace or on 


yy Fy | 
COMPASS 


o 
Jeweled Compass for $1.00. If your 
dealer does not have them, write us 
for folder, or 10c. for book, * 7he 
Compass, the Sign Post of the World.” 
Anstrement Companies Rochester, N.Y. 
Makers of Scientific I of S iori 





















and North Carolina to tell the farmers how to grow peanuts. 
And then we award prizes to the farmers whose crops are 


When you taste a Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sandwich, you are 
eating the largest, plumpest and most delicious peanuts grown. 
Wuat's Your Way OF Eatinc Peanut BuTrEer? 


Most boys and girls love Beech-Nut Peanut Butter spread 
on bread, crackers or toast. Maybe you have found some 
new way to eat it. If so, write us a letter about it. 


Ask your mother to get you a jar of Beech-Nut today. 
BeecH-NuT PackinG ComMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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THE BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND, HIGH SCHOOL 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


MONG the high-school buildings of New 
England that of Bristol, Rhode Island, is 
perhaps unique. The building, which 

appears in the picture at the top of this page, is 
of marble throughout, and the window frames 
and door frames and the seats and chandeliers 
in the auditorium are all of bronze. The 
building has beautiful stained-glass windows 
that illustrate scenes in the early history of 
the town, and before it stand sculptured 
groups by the great Rodin. The building, 
which cost nearly a million dollars, is a gift to 
Bristol by Col. Samuel Colt, in memory of 
his mother. The average attendance of the 
school is only seventy-five. 
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HE day is coming before long when New 

England will find itself forced to use far 

more of the water power that is now 
running to waste in its many rivers, while its 
coal bill is mounting millions higher every 
year. Prof. C. M. Spofford of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology points out that in 
Maine alone, where only a very small part 
of the water power is harnessed, the coal 
consumed last year for manufacturing and 
transportation purposes cost fourteen million 
dollars more than the amount used on the 
average in recent years. 

Most of the great manufacturing centres of 
New England are largely dependent on steam 
power—Boston, New Bedford, Lynn, Salem, 
Haverhill, Worcester and Springfield, for 
example; and even in Fall River and in the 
busy cities on the Merrimack water power 
plays a minor réle. The manufacturing cen- 
tres of New Hampshire and Maine—as 
Manchester, Berlin, Biddeford, Lewiston, 
Rumford, Waterville and Millinocket—depend 
on water power, but they use only a little of 
the amount that is available. The Kennebec 
alone could turn all the wheels of the great 
cotton manufacturing cities, Fall River, New 
Bedford, Lawrence and Lowell, and still have 
power to spare; and there are three or four 
other Maine rivers with as much ‘‘white coal’’ 
available as the Kennebec. 

We are likely to hear much more about 
hydroelectric power in the coming generation 
—that is, water power converted into electric- 
ity and transmitted long distances, perhaps 
several hundred miles, over wires. The West 
has hydroelectric plants of great importance, 
and the New England Power Company, with 
plants on the upper Connecticut and on the 
Deerfield, is already selling power in eastern 
Massachusetts and in Rhode Island. Maine, 
through the action of Gov. Milliken and the 
legislature last winter, placed itself on record 
as being strongly against allowing power to be 
transmitted beyond its borders, on the prin- 
ciple that the state itself is in great need of 
increased manufacturing facilities. 
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HEN the beginnings of Rhode Island 

and the story of Roger Williams are 

recalled, it can hardly be a matter for 
surprise that the state is the first in New Eng- 
land to extend the suffrage to women. To be 
sure, the victory is not complete, for the legisla- 
ture has granted only the privilege of voting at 
presidential elections. Equal rights with men 
at the polls can come only through constitu- 
tional amendment, and so the Rhode Island 
Legislature, like the legislatures of several 
Middle Western states that have taken similar 
action during the past winter, could take only 
the first step and leave the rest for the future 
to determine. 

It may be that Maine will be the first New 
England state to give women the ballot on 
equal terms with men. As the result of legis- 
lative action at Augusta last winter, the issue 
will be determined at a special election to be 
held September 10. The state has shown a 
certain fondness for liberal political measures, 
and that, together with the party alignment 
and the prohibition complications, makes the 








friends of the suffrage cause confident of vie- | 
tory. Nevertheless, the opposition is very | 
active, and so the campaign, which is already | 
under way, will be the object of general inter- 
est throughout the country. 

Elsewhere in New England the suffrage | 
cause has made little headway of late. Ver-| 
mont took steps to give women taxpayers a. 
voice in municipal affairs, but that is less of a | 
concession perhaps than the earlier Vermont | 
law and the Massachusetts law of long stand- | 
ing that allow women to vote for members of | 
school committees. The legislatures in New | 
Hampshire and Connecticut defeated the suf- | 
frage measures that came before them. In | 
Massachusetts there was an attempt to obtain 
for women the privilege of voting on the pro- 
posed new constitution, but the Supreme Court 
decided that that was a matter beyond the 
province of legislative action. When the con- 
stitutional convention is held this summer, the 
friends of suffrage will work hard to have an 
equal-suffrage provision inserted in the new 
constitution. ° 


EW HAMPSHIRE clings to Fast Day, 

after all. The attempt by the lawmakers 

at Concord to find another name—one 
with a patriotic significance—for the spring 
holiday that it was proposed to substitute for 
Fast Day was recorded in this column last 
week. The House was in favor of ‘‘Stark- 
Sullivan Day,’’ in honor of two sturdy patriots 
of the Revolutionary period; the Senate pre- 
ferred ‘‘ America Day,’’ in honor ofall patriots. 
A conference committee urged ‘‘ Patriots’ 
Day,’’ as a compromise, and in frank imitation 
of Massachusetts and Maine. The House was 
willing to accept the compromise, but the 
Senate held out for ‘‘America Day” or 
nothing, and the session came to an end before 
the matter was settled. Perhaps a name that 
will satisfy all parties will be agreed upon 
before another legislature assembles, for Fast 
Day, which has utterly lost its early signifi- 
cance, is not likely to be retained indefinitely. 
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DEWEY AND PRINCE HENRY 


N 1898, when the German Emperor sent 
his brother and a considerable fleet to 
Hongkong, Prince Henry gave a dinner to 
the officers of the foreign warships, which was 
attended by Admiral Dewey and other Ameri- 
cans. Following the usual custom, says the 
World’s Work, Prince Henry, rising, proposed 
toasts to the nations whose representatives 
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CLOTHCRAFT 
~ Clothes $12 to $25 


SERGE SPECIALS 

“5130” Blue, $16.50 

“6130” Gray, $16.50 

“4130” Blue, $20.00 

“3130” Gray, $20.00 
Made by 

Tae Josevh & Feiss Co. 
Cleveland 


THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


IN YOUR TOWN 


Like Gray? Want a 
gray suit that will look, 
fit and wear uncom- 
monly well and cost 
uncommonly little? 
Scientific tailoring 
makes a daily business of 
finding ways to better 
the product and lessen 
its cost. 


‘6130’ Gray Serge 
Special at $16.50 is a 
splendid example of the 
fact that Clothcraft 
Clothes—ready-to-wear 
—yield the utmost in 
fit, looks and wear that 
can be given men and 
young men at moder- 
ate prices. 













. POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Charlestown, — 


age 

is none too 
young to begin 
using this excellent, nutritious coffee. 
It contains the nutritive qualities of 
hard wheat and tastes and looks like 
finest coffee. It’s both food and drink. 


If your grocer hasn't Old Grist Mill, 
send his name and yours and we will 
send sample free. Follow Saito 
carefully. Boil 5 minutes—not longer. 





Screw-Top Pe 
Cans 15c. = 









Satin | 


Gloss 
Liquid Stove Polish 


Apply with cloth or brush. Let 
dry, then —_— with cloth or 
brush. By using this polish 
and following this method, all 
the mess, dust and fuss are avoided, 
5 oe polishing ——y a pleasure. 
the can and 
you get satin = the improved. 
stove polish 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO. 
PORTLAND, ME. < Zi 
















Boys! 
Something New 
for Your Bicycle 




















were his guests. Diplomatic etiquette stipulated | 
that those nations should be mentioned in | 
alphabetical order, the French names being | 
used. The first toast was therefore proposed to | 
Germany (Allemagne). Next came England | 
(Angleterre), followed by Spain (Espagne). | 
Since the French name for the United States | 
is Etats-Unis, the toast to this nation should | 
have followed that to Espagne. Nevertheless, | 
Prince Henry next proposed France. Few men | 
were so punctilious on diplomatic etiquette as 
Admiral Dewey, and at this affront he rose, | 
with his officers, and quietly left the dinner 
table. | 
Naturally the incident produced a sensation | 
both in Germany and in America. Prince | 
Henry sent an officer to apologize, but Admiral | 
Dewey, again the soul of punctiliousness, 
refused to accept an apology at secondhand. | 
His Royal Highness had personally insulted | 
the United States; the same gentleman must | 
personally offer the apology. Then Prince | 
Henry made a ceremonial call and apologized. | 
He explained the incident as due to a tempo- 
rary mental aberration. Although he was | 
using the French names for the other coun-| 
tries, he said, his mind persistently thought | 
of the United States under its familiar German | 
appellation, Vereinigte - Staaten. The blun- | 
der was such an inconceivable violation of | 
diplomatic decency that only a mental twist of 
this kind could possibly have accounted for it. 


A Doll’s Romper 


N order to have 

every one appre- 
ciate the real 
beauty and worth 
of ‘‘Serpentine’’ 
Crepe we are offer- 
ing to send a 
sample piece, large 
enough to make a 
very pretty romper 
for a 15-inch doll, 
with pattern, but- 
tons and full in- 
structions for making, postpaid, for ouly 
10c. Write us if you prefer blue, pink 
or white, and mention this publication. 


PACIFIC MILLS || 


Lawrence, Mass. 





























Old Carpets 


New Rugs! 


old carpets 
by freight. We 
pay /reighi one 
way. We will 
make them into 
neat and dura- 
ble rugs. 
Our price is fair. 
5 No charge made 
for cleaning. 
SALEM CARPET 
CLEANING CO., 
Salem, Mass. 


END us your]! 
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Electric Bicycle 
Lamp New Style 


This two-cell Bicycle Lamp has a 
powerful silver-plated reflector and 
handmade tungsten bulb. The battery 
case, which is of a new design, is fin- 
ished in rich black enamel, and clamps 
to the crossbar of bicycle. The switch 
is on the battery case, within easy 
reach. The Lamp operates on two 
common dry batteries. These are not 
included in our Offer, but may be 
purchased at local store to save trans- 
portation charges. 


OUR OFFER 


Send us one new subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Compan- 
ion, with 60 cents extra, and we will 
send you this Electric Bicycle Lamp, 
postpaid. Sold for $2.00. See note below. 


NOTE. This Biers cle Lamp given only to a present 
subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into 
a household where it has not been taken the past year. 


Perry Mason Company, Beston, Mass. 








Booklet FREE. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


has taken the place of ordinary flour, just as the old mill and 
the old family chaise have been succeeded by the modern 
milling plant and the motor car. 


It has raised the standard of bread to a new and higher 
level because it contains more food value and more nourish- 
ment. It will make more, better and cheaper bread than any 
other flour. You cannot make first-class bread with flour 
that costs less than “Daniel Webster.” 


If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best 
Our Guarantee bread you have ever baked—after using one bag or 
barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


Insist Upon “DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR.” Take No Other 
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Your house doesn’t have to be arranged especially for the purpose— 
The Climax Couch makes a suitable sleeping 
place out of almost any porch. 

You don’t have to sacrifice the comforts of your soft wide bed— 


The Climax Couch has a fine spring and i is 
just as level as if it couldn't fold up. 


Nor do you have to give up the pleasure of your porch as the day— 


The Climax Couch in its daytime position, 


adds to the usefulness of any porch. 


Whether you have a porch or not, this is the time-of year to provide for the- 
unexpected guest—and the Glimax Couch is the best provision you can make. 


Write to us for illustrated booklet and order the Climax Couch through your regular dealer. 
U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


EEP_OUT- OF -DOORS 
yy ? ) 


Sleep out doors at least during the summer. 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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The “8” Combination Aluminum 
Cooking Set 


HERES a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way toward 
satisfying the desire of every housekeeper for a complete 
aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists of four pieces, so made 
that they fit together perfectly in various combinations to form 
eight different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every 
day the year round. Each piece is of solid aluminum, which cannot 
flake or rust off like enamel. The Set is one of the most attractive 
as well as most practical articles we have ever offered. The Set 
will make 


6-Quart Preserving Kettle 

6-Quart Covered Berlin Kettle 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 2%-Quart Double Boiler 
2%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least $5.00 
if purchased separately. We are anticipating a very large response 
to our liberal Offer, and have contracted for a large number of 
these Sets so that no one may be disappointed. 


How to Get This Fine Set 


Send us one new subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 50 cents extra, and we will send you one of these “8” Combination 
Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set will be sent by express or parcel post, 
charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask 


your postmaster how much postage mn should send us for a 3-lb. package. 
ip elaan This Set i — an toa pre. 


Eight Useful | 
Utensils in One 


Double Roaster 
Colander 


Steam Cooker 


ly “1-4 = sag ae to pay him 
roducing the fe on a home hee ieee ken the past year. 


WRITE FOR OUR BIG ILLUSTRATED PREMIUM LIST SHOWING HUNDREDS OF ATTRACTIVE PREMIUMS. 
IT IS SENT FREE TO ANY COMPANION SUBSCRIBER. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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